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THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS 
AND amen AT 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


CHICAGUY, ILL. 

CHARLES CONRADIS, 30 South Market St.; 
practices before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

JOHN B. DAISH, 1410 Security Trust blidg.; 
Interstate Commerce cases only. 

WALTER E. McCORNACK, Suite 956 First 
National Bank bldg.; formerly attorney for 
Interstate Commerce Commission ; Counselor at 
Law. 

JAMES A. WAGONER, Suite 37, 154 W. Ran- 
dolph St.; specializing Interstate Commerce 
Cases. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
C. D. CHAMBERLIN, Rose bldg.; Attorney 
at Law, Commerce Counsel for The National 
Petroleum Association. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

LITTLEFORD, JAMES, BALLARD, FROST & 
FOSTER, 1002-3-4-5 First National Bank 
bldg. Mr. E. E. Williamson associated on 
traffic matters. 


NEW YORK. 


RICHARD J. DONOVAN, 170 Broadway; 
Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and 
trials of cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a specialty; Experts on railroad 
tariffs furnished ; Correspondence invited. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
EMERSON BENTLEY, 224 First National Bank 
bldg.; Attorney at Law; Special attention to 
commerce practice before the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission and Railroad Commission 
of Louisiana. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H. R. SMALL, 1605-14 Pierce bldg.; practices 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
BELT & GRAVES, Attorneys at Law, 810- 
814 Times blidg.; practice before Interstate 

Commerce Commission and all Courts. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARLES CONRADIS, 506-7-8-9-10 Colorado 
bidg.; practices before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and all Courts. 


CHAS. D. DRAYTON (formerly Attorney for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission), Colo- 
rado bldg. 


JOHN B. DAISH, 602-606 Hibbs bldg.; Inter- 
state Commerce cases only. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES, Attorney at Law, Colo- 
rado bldg.; former member of the Department 
of Justice as Solicitor of Internal Revenue; In- 
terstate Commerce litigation a specialty. 


LITTLEFORD, JAMES, BALLARD, FROST 
& FOSTER, 805-6-7-8 Westory bidg. Mr. E. E. 
Williamson associated on traffic matters. 


JEAN PAUL MULLER, Corcoran bldg. (for- 
merly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as Ex- 
pert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty.). Spe 
cialty: Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost 
of Service Tests and Comparisons in Interstate 
and Intrastate Rate Litigation. 


WHEN YOU WANT 


RATE COMPILATIONS OR COMPARISONS, 
COPIES OF TARIFFS, COMPLAINTS, ORDERS, ETC., 
TRANSCRIPTS OR VERBATIM REPORTS OF 
HEARINGS, ARGUMENTS OR ORDERS, 

OR ANY OTHER SPECIAL SERVICE 
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THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


30 SO. MARKET ST., CHICAGO 
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The Durable Dayton 


STANDS FOR 


Economy, Reliability 

Dependability and 

Uninterrupted Service 
Ask any of these concerns 


for their opinion of 
our trucks. 


Made in 2, 8 and 5 ton models 


STORAGE CO 


I a, lll | 


DURABLE DAYTONS READY FOR ROAD Test, } | 
A FEW OF THE DURABLE DAYTONS IN ACTIVE SERVICE 
THE DIFFERENT LINES OF BUSINESS REPRESENTED 
DEMONSTRATE THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF 
DURABLE DAYTONS TO ANY TRUCKING PROBLEM. 


Our traffic department will gladly assist in computing truck costs as applied to your business. 


THE DAYTON AUTO TRUCK CO., Dayton, Ohio 


Factory Branch, 1700 Wabash Ave,, CHICAGO Write for Catalog 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Operating the only steamers sailing out of any American 
port constructed specially for service in the Tropics. 
Regular passenger and freight sailings between 
New York—Boston 
Philadelphia— Baltimore 
Mobile—New Orleans 


AND 
Jamaica—Panama Canal 
Colombia—Costa Rica 
Guatemala—Nicaragua 
Honduras—British Honduras 
CONNECTIONS : 


AT COLON — for Panama City and Pacific Coast Ports of 
Mexico, Central and South America. 

AT PORT LIMON — for San Jose, Costa Rica and other 
points on the Northern Railway. 

AT PUERTO BARRIOS — for Guatemala City and other 
points on the Guatemala Railway. 


q The opening of the CANAL will see the greatest changesin 
the commercial routes of the world that have ever been known, 


and every Traffic Man owes it to himself to see it before the 
water is turned in. 


q Take one of the big air-cooled steamers of our GREAT 
WHITE FLEET this summer and go to Panama. You will 
enjoy every moment of the trip. 


Our illustrated booklets tell the whole story. Ask any TICKET 
or TOURIST AGENT for a copy, or write to us 


M. HARTMANN, Western Passenger Agent 
444 Commercial National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. 
Pier 5 North Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. Pier 1 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md, 
321 St. Charles Street, New Orleans, La. 


The Michigan I Manufacturer 
and Financial Record 


REACHES 


The Manufacturers of Michigan The Bankers of Michigan 
The Supply Men of Michigan The Investors of Michigan 
The Public Service Operators of Michigan 


and prints more condensed news [relative to the above 
interests than any other Michigan publication. 


SUBSCRIBE TO-DAY 
$3.00 Per Year 


It is a sober, conservative Weekly, advertisements in 
which are given credit on account of the company in 


which they are found. 





Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record 


| 242 Griswold St. 2 : Detroit, Michigan 








OPPORTUNITIES 


via the 


Traffic Route 


Merchants and Corporations 
have sent us a number of inquiries, as one result from our 
advertisements in the TRAFFIC WORLD, asking for 
information about available 


Traffic Men. 


We are in touch with a few capable men in various sections of the country 
who are looking for larger fields to increase their usefulness and walue by 
the exercise of their expert knowledge of traffic matters. We are always 
delighted to be of service to both parties. 

We Make No Charge 
for this service; all communications will be treated as strictly confidential. 


Why not let us assist you NOW? 
Don’t wait till the big rush of business is on this Fall. 








Our September and other Fall classes in our Correspondence Course on 
Traffic Work 


will be very large and interesting. We urge those who have not already 
sent in their enrollments to do so at once. 


Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“(Opportunity via the Trafic Route” 


which gives full information. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC COLLEGE "Gm 
10 So. La Salle St. te 


Dept. A. CHICAGO 
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PRINTING 


of such class as will 
attract attention 


WE will gladly suggest, plan or 

compile folders, booklets or any 
printing required at reasonable cost. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. Write 
us regarding any of your requirements 
in our line when next in need. We 
have night and day service —linotype 
and monotype composing machines — 
full up-to-date bindery and printing 
equipment. 


The Blakely Printing Co. 


30 Se. Market St, CHICAGO 





Wells Fargo & Company Express 


CARRIERS AND FORWARDERS TO ALL FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Low rates on export or import shipments by freight or express quoted 
on application 


Through Bills of Lading Issued 


Wells Fargo & Company maintains unequaled Customs Brok- 
erage departments at New York, Chicago, New Orleans, Laredo, 
El Paso, Seattle and San Francisco. 

Wells Fargo & Company also maintains exclusive offices and 
responsible correspondents at London, Liverpool, Paris, Ham- 
burg and other important shipping centers throughout the world. 


MONEY ORDERS 


AND 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 





Payable Throughout the World 
Money Paid by Telegraph 


Our own Service is maintained throughout United States, Mexico, 
Hawaii, Alaska and the Yukon 


A valuable book of foreign shipping instructions will be sent to any address 
on application to 


D. G. MELLOR, Foreign Traffic Manager 
51 Broadway 


30 No. Dearborn St. NEW YORK 81-89 Second St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A daily and weekly publication designed to fulfill the needs of 
shippers, carriers, lawyers and all others who desire to keep 
abreast with the developments in the traffic world. 


Weekly Edition issued every Saturday by 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
at Chicago, Ill. 
Copyright, 1912, by The Traffic Service Bureau. 


ISSUED IN TWO PARTS—PART ONE 





E. F. HAMM, 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
Ww. C. TYLER, 


President 
Vice-President and General Counsel 
Secretary and Treasurer 





FRANCIS W. LANE, Editor 
E. C. VAN ARSDEL, Manager 
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All subscriptions are payable in advance and renew auto- 
matically at end of period unless specific notification to contrary 
is given to publisher. 

All remittances should be made payable to order of THE 
TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU and should be in Chicago or 
New York exchange. We have to pay exchange on checks on 
outside banks. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Advertising rates will be made known upon application to 
the Chicago office. 


SPECIAL SERVICE 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU has facilities for 
securing any special information upon traffic matters desired. 
This includes examination of records, copying reports and tariffs 
er compiling data upon traffic affars, either from the records of 


any of the various state commissions. Charges for this service 
are based upon actual time consumed and are extremely low. 
Tell us what you want and we will tell you what we can do. 





CHICAGO OMICE, wc cccsccccveccs 30 South Market St. (Old No. 126) 
Washington Office.................. 506 to 510 Colorado Building 
Vol. X, No. 8 Saturday, August 24, 1912 








Read the Crop Reports and 


KEEP THE CARS IMOVING! 





Lots of things come from New Jersey besides 
big corporations, though this may mean a big cor- 
We are told 
by the Wall Street Journal that a company in that 
state is going to build a factory to bring out a new 
kind of auto truck which merely takes the place 
of the team, but not of the wagon. It is said to 
differ in many ways from the ordinary auto truck, 
but we are left in the dark as to whether the con- 
spicuous feature is that it looks like a pair of 
horses rather than like a wagon. Its operation 
seems to be extremely simple, judging from the 
account that is at hand. ©The 


poration itself some time—perhaps. 


tractor, a_ three- 
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wheeled affair, is simply hitched to the wagon in 
the place of the team, the driver controls the speed 
or reverses and perhaps steers with his feet, “so 
that there are no levers to be fooled with.” As a 
financial matter the ultimate development of the 
manufacturing company is based on a cost for the 
tractor of from one-half to one-third the cost of 
an ordinary motor truck and on the fact that there 
are about 600,000 horse-driven trucks in New York 
alone and only about 10,000 gasoline trucks in 
the entire country. At first thought one does not 
recognize any advantage in having the motive 
power separate from the vehicle when it might be 
mounted on the same wheels or at least be trained 
te run underneath like a coach dog; but we really 
know .very little about the thing, anyway. 


IS MOTIVE POWER SCARCE? 


, 


“Now is the time,” the Walrus said, 
To talk of many things; 
Of shoes and ships and sealing-wax, 
Of cabbages and kings.” 
—Lewis Carroll. 

In the midst of the movement that has become 
widespread to insure the expedition of freight cars 
by enjoining all possible haste in loading and un- 
loading, comes from one or two quarters a sug- 
gestion that some of the possibilities of a freight 
car shortage may be due to the condition of the 
railroads with respect to their available supply 
of motive power. If it is a fact that the motive 
power of any of the larger roads is short, it is 
doubly unfortunate both for practical and ethical 
reasons. The practical reason does not require 
elucidation at length. It is plain that it will be of 
less avail to get the cars loaded or unloaded quickly 
if locomotives are not at hand and in condition to 
couple to the loads or to take the empties to an- 
other point. 

The ethical consideration rests upon the fact that 
it is the carriers that have started the movement 
toward expedition, the shipping public is _ held 
largely responsible for any shortage that may oc- 
cur and will get some of the credit and much of 
the gain if the season shall pass without a short- 
age. But in the courts he who seeks equity must 
come with clean hands. If railroad motive power 
is deficient, that fact takes much of the compelling 
force from the injunction to load and unload quick- 
ly in so far as this injunction emanates from the 


railroads themselves. A beautiful instance of co- 


operation would be for the shipping and receiving 
public to admit that it is responsible for the un- 
impeded movement of freight cars and to rise to 
the heights of enlightened unselfishness which this 
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responsibility enjoins, particularly in a hime of 
threatened shortage like the present; and for the 
railroads to accept as cheerfully as possible any de- 
ficiency that may exist in the matter of locomotive 
equipment, and endeavor earnestly to supply the 
deficiency. Neither party has any call to endeavor 
to shift its share of the burden. The responsibili- 
ties are approximately equal. The benefits deriv- 
able from a concerted effort to ward off conges- 
tion are also divisible approximately equally among 
the two interests. Never was there a better oppor- 
tunity for the workings of the much-lauded spirit 
of co-operation, and even the most pessimistic or 
selfish can feel that he can lose nothing by its dis- 
play. 

It was said just now that the benefits of the re- 
sults of such co-operation as would effectually put 
out of sight the possibility of a car shortage will be 
substantially equally divided. The opportunities, 
however, for effective work, are slightly in favor of 
the shipping public. The possibilities of loading or 
unloading at once when a car is placed, of loading to 
full capacity and of making no claim for free time 
when free time is not needed, as well as of doing 
the hundred-and-one things that may make the 
movement or idleness of a car a continuity, do not 
depend upon any foresight which it was necessary 
to have acted upon as a condition precedent. The 
matter is one of instant determination and action. 
The disadvantage that the railroads may in some 
instances experience under present conditions from 
a shortage of motive power can be avoided now only 
on the supposition that these conditions were fore- 
seen and acted upon six months or a year ago. To 
some extent this angle of the matter affects the sup- 
ply of cars as well as of thotive power; but there is 
no occasion for croaking in the matter of sufficiency 
of cars if they are properly handled. There are 
37,000 more in existence now than there were a 
year ago and 91.7 per cent of them are reported in 
good condition for service. A percentage of 8.3 in 
the shop for repairs is a fair- proportion that would 
indicate that proper care is being taken of equip- 
ment. 

According to the figures compiled from week to 
week by publications that follow this feature close- 
ly, over 80,000 freight cars have been ordered from 
builders during the first six months of the year, or 
an increase of about 45 per cent over the number or- 
dered in a corresponding period a year ago. The 
number of locomotives ordered in the same period 
was Over 2,200, or an increase of about 77 per cent 
over the number ordered in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. It is hardly possible that all of 
these will be available in time to be of service in 
the moving of crops. 
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The condition, then, in general appears not far 
different in the matter of locomotives from that ex- 
isting in the car situation. In one sense a deficiency 
in locomotives may be more easily controllable to 
reduce its disastrous results to a minimum, because 
the locomotives are more directly under the eye of 
the operating official ; but in every other respect it is 
less so for reasons before suggested. It is under- 
stood that at the present time the American Loco- 
motive Company has on its books more orders than 
at any time in its previous history with one excep- 
tion, and that its various plants are working up to 
80 per cent of full capacity. Presumably about the 
same condition prevails with the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, since railroads are accustomed to spread 
their orders between the two with somewhat of 
impartiality. A fairly satisfactory answer to a ques- 
tion as to the probability of a freight congestion on 
account of lack of locomotives would depend upon 
a knowledge of the exact time when a premonition 
of a shortage caused a placing of the orders, upon 
the condition of the builders’ previous orders at the 
time and the evidence of haste offered in fixing the 
time for delivery. Financial conditions may have 
had more influence than the premonition. 

But, in any case, there is just one thing to do. 
This is to get every possible effective revolution 
out of the car wheels between now and the time the 
crops are safely in the market. The prescription can 
be written with the certainty that assures the seren- 
ity of the homeopathic physician. Like his reme- 
dies, they are inexpensive; if they do no good they 
do no harm; but the remedy herein prescribed is 
even more satisfactory, since even if not an abso- 
lutely necessary dose, its administration in any case 
and at any time is almost as beneficial as if it were. 


ACCIDENTS ARE EXPENSIVE. 


Every consideration of a financial or economic 
character, not to metnion that of humanity, calls 
for greater effort by railroad managers than ever 
put forth to prevent the killing and maiming shown 
by the latest accident bulletin issued by the Com- 
mission. On the assumption that every person 
reported as injured during that period of three 
months was incapacitated, the daily loss on ac- 
count of the stoppage of earnings amounted to 
nearly $10,000. 

Seven thousand five hundred persons were in 
hospitals or in their homes recovering from the 
effects of the accidents, every one of the 91 days 
composing that quarter. The hospital and other 
bills amounted to more than the loss of wages. 
Not all the loss fell on the railroad companies, but 
in every case where there was not the smallest 
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legal liability the dictates of humanity required 
the carriers to make some expenditures. 

The direct property loss in connection with the 
3,903 derailments and collisions, amounting to $3,- 
368,125, is small in comparison with the loss caused 
by the payment of death and accident claims. The 
loss in wages was about $900,000, and if each of 
the death claims was settled for $2,500, the loss 
was $7,280,000, making in all, property and accident 
and death claims exclusive of hospital and doctors’ 
fees, $8,192,000. 


, ’ 


It makes no difference in the present considera- 
tion whether the claims were paid by the carriers 
or somebody else. It was a loss that had to be 
met by somebody, and the community feels it. 


Greater severity in excluding trespassers would 
have some effect. During the quarter 1,116 tres- 
passers were killed and 2,383 were injured. The 
carriers were not legally chargeable with any ex- 
penses in connection with the care and burial of 
such persons, but the expenses were paid by some- 
body. That was what might be called preventable 
waste resulting from, generally speaking, misplaced 
good nature on the part of railroad employes and 
police officers, in allowing trespassing. Fifty-one 
per cent of trespass casualties resulted in death 
and 47 per cent of the deaths during the quarter 
occurred among the trespassers. 


It is of course difficult, if not impossible, to 
make local authorities punish their neighbors when 
they are caught walking on the tracks, and the 
conductors and brakemen who forbid friends ac- 
companying passengers into the cars while they 
are standing at small stations where there are no 
gates, are called brutes; but, in the end, it would 
be a kindness were conductors and brakemen to 
assault and compel the foolish friends to desist 
from endangering their lives and limbs by getting 
on trains from which to take a chance by jumping 
after the trains are in motion. 


Rural communities have risen practically in re- 
volt against. the lawmakers who proposed, by pos- 
itive enactment, to make it a misdemeanor to walk 
on railroad ‘tracks. In Louisiana, for instance, a 
few years ago, one member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was threatened with lynching should 
he vote for the passage of such a bill. There is 
more excuse in that state for walking on the tracks 
than in any other part of the country, because 
in the southern part of it the railroad rights-of-way 
oftentimes are the only dry places connecting one 
community with another, and they are always bet- 
ter than the country roads. The latter, owing to 
the lack of suitable road-making. material, are con- 
verted into quagmires when the rains descend. 
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There is no such excuse in other parts of the 
country. European states have eliminated the 
track-walking citizen, and it can be done in the 
United States. If the carriers would post warn- 
ings against the practice, carrying a few statistical 
abstracts showing the losses that have occurred 
by reason of the practice, it might be of some ini- 
tial benefit as a transition step to more strenuous * 
measures. 


ABOU BEEN AT ’EM. 
(With apologies to the memory of Leigh Hunt.) 


Abou Been At ’Em (believe me, he’s some sport), 
Who'd read one night a gloomy car report, 

Saw in his dreams as if within his room 

The man whose favor could make joy of gloom— 
The local agent; in his hand a sheet. 

Exceeding stacks had Been of corn and wheat; 
He to the spectral agent softly said: 

“What list is that?” The agent raised his head 
And said, with grin that seemed to veil a taunt, 
“The names of those who'll get the cars they want.” 
“You got me down?” asked Abou. “No, not yet,” 
Replied the agent. Abou passed no bet; 

He knew his man. “I tell you, then, 

I’ll furnish grain doors,’ promised crafty Been. 
The agent smiled and vamosed. T’other night 
He came again in rainbow-tinted light, 

And showed his list, how he had cars assigned; 
And lo! Been At ’Em’s name was underlined. 





KEEP THE CARS MOVING! 


MRR cn 
Why? Look at the Crop Reports #=} 





Suspends Grain Rate Advance 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Commission, by order given out August 20, sus- 
pended from August 23 to December 21 schedules in 
supplement No. 1 to Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul I. 
C. C.. No. B-1510, which advance rates on corn, oats, feed 
and other commodities, C. L., from stations in Iowa, Min- 
nesota and South Dakota to stations on the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. The advance was 1 cent 
per 100 pounds. 

The Commission has also suspended the advance, 
generally 2 cents, on paving and roofing cement, asphaltic, 
coal and petroleum tar, etc., from Chicago to Isabel, 
S. D., the tariffs suspended being C. M. & St. P. I. C. ©. 
No. B-2569, I. C. C. No. 9 of C. C. McCain, I. C. C. No. 
340 of Eugene Morris, I. C. C. No. 949 of R. H. Countiss 
and Transcontinental Freight Bureau Tariff No. 14-A. 
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THE TRAFFIC BAROMETER 
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A Diagrammatic Representation of the Present Status of Car 
Supply and Demand Compared With Last Year 





Following the plan initiated in THe TRAFFIC WORLD 
of August 17, herewith is presented a graphic representa- 
tion by groups of the status of car surplus and short- 
age, as shown by the figures compiled by the com- 
mittee of the American Railway Association on Rela- 
tions Between Railways, of which Arthur Hale is chair- 
man. The arrangement is the same as in the previous 
issue, with the proper change of dates; that is, the lines 
of the diagram in order in each group represent graph- 
ically on the scale of one-eighth inch per 1,000 cars the 


GROUP Ii—New England Lines. 
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GROUP Ii—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, East- 
ern Pennsylvania. 
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GROUP III—Ohio, Michigan, Western Pennsylvania. 
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GROUP 1IV—West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
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GROUP V—Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
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status of car surplus and shortage on Aug. 15, 1912, 
Aug. 1, 1912, and Aug. 16, 1911. 

In the statement showing the corresponding figures 
for Aug. 1, 1912, the total surplus was 65,904 cars and 
the total shortage 9,394 cars, making a net surplus of 
56,510 cars. The statement for Aug. 15, 1912, shows a 
surplus of 58,623 and a shortage of 14,722, or a net 
surplus of 43,901. The reduction of the surplus in the 
two weeks from Aug. 1 to Aug. 15, 1912, therefore, is 
12,609. 


GROUP VIi—lowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakotas. 
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GROUP Vili—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma. 
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GROUP IX—Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico. 
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GROUP X—Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona. 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


With the view of assisting traffic officials in becoming 
better acquainted with each other, it is the intention of 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD to publish from time to time 
portraits and brief biographical sketches of prominent 
traffic men—traffic managers of industrial concerns, rail- 
way officials, commerce attorneys and officers of trans- 
portation organizations. Since, also, many of those hold- 
ing the most responsible positions in this field have by 
their own efforts and ability risen from very humbie 
beginnings, the result as shown in the sketches should 
serve as encouragement for many who are only just now 
entering upon the edges of the field. 





CHARLES W. COLBY. 


Charles W. Colby, president of the Spokane Trans- 
portation Club, might be said to have become associated 
with shipping interests as a matter of heredity, since 
parents and grandparents were closely associated with 
shipping both by land and water. His father crossed the 
plains in a prairie schooner to San Francisco in 1848 
and was engaged in the freighting service in that vicinity 





he CHARLES W. COLBY, 
President Spokane Transportation Club. 

until the great system of the Southern Pacific was put 
in operation, of which system he was a director. The 
present Colby was born at Colby’s Landing, Butte County, 
Cal., in 1872; was graduated in civil engineering from 
the University of California in 1892; engaged in banking 
business for three years, after which he was connected 
with the Huntington interests in southern California for 
six years. Later he removed to Seattle and in 1908 to 
Spokane as manager of the United Iron Works, one of 
the largest machinery corporations on the Coast. His 
pronounced belief in traffic affairs is that shippers should 
work in harmony’ with railroads for service rather than 
decreased rates, since agitation fcr the latter seriously 
handicaps the former. 
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QUESTIONS WATER LINES 





Admitting that the underlying 
idea is to bring the water lines into 
as close regulation as is now applied 
to the railroads, but without tying 
them to the land systems of trans- 
portation, Chairman Alexander of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries has sent out a schedule 
of thirty-seven questions to be an- 
swered by the responsible officers of 
the water transportation companies. 
Each question is printed on a blank of heavy linen paper 
on which is to be written the answer to it. The whole 
forms a royal quarto volume bound in linen, so that when 
the 500 companies, firms and individuals have made their 
answers there will be a fairly complete library of informa- 
tion on the subject. 

The experience of most congressmen who have under- 
taken to get information in that way is that those making 
it are too biased to make reports that can be accepted 
without many grains of salt. The questions are based on 
three assumptions. The first is that there is a combina- 
tion or community of interests. The second is that the 
railroads of the country, whether the water carriers wish 
it to be so or not, have a control over the water lines 
that leaves them independent in name only, even if by 
reason of a majority of the stock being in non-railroad 
hands there is an appearance of independence. The third 
assumption is that if the laws were changed, the water 
carriers would become independent and competitive in 
fact as well as in name. 

The questions are all framed with those assumptions 
of fact in view. The first four questions ask merely for 
the names and addresses of the principal officers or con- 
trollers of the lines. 


The search for illuminating information begins with 
the fifth question, which is a direction to give all the 
pertinent facts if the corporation, firm or line, at the time 
of its organization, represented a consolidation or merger 
of any companies, firms or individual carriers, so that 
the committee may know the beginning of the consolida- 
tion. The sixth question requires the names and ad- 
dresse of all corporations, firms or individual carriers that 
have been acquired by purchase or lease or otherwise 
since the organization of the answering organization. The 
dates are to be given. 


The seventh requires the names of all corporations, 
any portion of whose securit?es of any kind have been 
acquired by purchase, by exchange or otherwise, including 
the amounts and the date. If a corporation, the amount 
of the various kinds of stocks and bonds and other. evi- 
dences of indebtedness that are now outstanding, together 
with the original amount of preferred or common stock, 
bonds and other securities emitted. 


An explanation is required of the nature of the voting 
power attaching to each kind of stock in the company. If 
one class has a preference in voting, the facts are to be 
given with regard to it. If a voting trust or any other 
arrangement exists relative to the voting of the stock, an 
explanation is to be made of that also. 


The twelfth and thirteenth questions require the giv- 


ing of the rates of dividends and amount paid during 
the last five years on each class of stock and the amount 
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of the gross and net earnings during the same five years, 
together with a copy of the last annual report. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth questions require the 
names of all the corporations and firms owning stocks 
or bonds of the corporation or firm that is being inter- 
rogated and the names and addresses of the ten indi- 
viduals, as distinguished from corporations and firms, own- 
ing the largest amounts of voting securities. 

The sixteenth question requires the carrier to give 
the names and amounts of stocks or bonds of any other 
carrier, whether land or water, of any forwarding, ferry 
or towing company, dock, warehouse, lighterage or other 
terminal company, giving the names, addresses, character 
of companies and the amount of stock or bonds or other 
securities held, and the percentage of such securities, as 
compared with the whole issue. 

If the reporting company holds control, either di- 
rectly or through any other company, of any of such car- 
riers or terminal companies, the fact is to be set forth 
in answer to question No. 17, whether the control is by 
stock ownership, mortgage, lease or by any other device. 

The eighteenth is a searching question and reads: 
“Have any of the companies or firms owned, leased or 
otherwise controlled by your line, or of whose stock, bonds 
or other securities or property you Own any portion, any 
interest, directly or through any other corporation or firm, 
in other navigation companies or firms, or in any of the 
concerns enumerated in questions 16 and 17? If so, give 
the names and addresses of such companies and firms, and 
state what interest each has, directly or through any other 
company or firm, in other navigation companies or in any 
of the concerns (terminal companies, ferry and towing 
companies) enumerated in questions Nos. 16 and 17?” 

The nineteenth question asks whether the company 
is affiliated with any other navigation company or the 
other kind of companies, through agreements, or through 
any understanding or working arrangements, as regards 
the exchange of traffic. If so, it is asked to state the names 
and give the terms of the agreements or understandings. 
If the company owns, leases or controls any piers, docks 
or other water terminals, the committee wants to be in- 
formed of the terms under which they are held. 

The committee also wants to know all about vessels 
leased or chartered from other owners; also the names 
and tonnage of such ships. If it leases ships to operating 
agencies, the committee also wants to know that fact, 
together with the names and tonnage of the ships. 


The committee also wants to know if the answering 
company has now or within two years has had any agree- 
ments with any other navigation company as routes over 
whieh vessels shall be operated; time or number of sail- 
ings between designated ports; passenger fares or freight 
rates, and as to the maintenance or change of the same; 
maintenance of service, and division of traffic. 


If the company is a member of or affiliated with or 
has any understanding with any associations, exchanges 
or conferences (whether rail, water or otherwise), the 
committee wants the names and addresses of such bodies 
and the facts with regard to the nature of such member- 
ship or affiliation. 


The committee also wants sworn copies of port-to- 
port class and commodity rates and the time the rates 
went into effect. The committee also desires to know 
whether the rates include marine insurance, wharfage, 
dockage, switching, towing, loading or unloading or 
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whether these services are separately charged for. “Do 
any of the ships owned or leased by your company oper- 
ate on season or time contracts? What arrangements 
have you with railroads or water lines for through rout- 
ing and division or rates, giving the names of concurring 
carriers and terms?” 

“Have any railroads refused to prorate with your 
line? If so, name the railroads, and state the facts sur- 
rounding each refusal,” is question No. 29. The next 
one is as to whether any of the rates charged by the 
answering line are “differential rates under the established 
railroad rates. Have there been any changes in the dif- 
ferentials in the last five years? Give time and nature of 
changes.” 

“Give the names of competing lines of steamships 
and state the nature of the competition. Give the routes 
of your ships. Give the names of lines or ships that 
connect any of the ports between which your line or its 
divisions run.” 

The committee also asks for the names and tonnage 
of vessels owned and ships operated but not owned; the 
ten principal commodities carried and in which direction 
each is carried and the approximate quantity carried, 
with a general statement as to other kinds of freight. 

The last question is: “If your company, firm, or 
line is owned or controlled by a producing or mercantile 
company, state whether you carry exclusively for your- 
selves, or whether you also carry for others? State ap- 
proximately the amount of freight carried for yourselves 
and for others.” 

Chairman Alexander, in sending out the queries, told 
each person addressed that the committee is not asking 
for the information with a view to either civil or criminal 
procedure, but solely so as to be enabled to recommend 
legislation, if legislation is deemed desirable. All the 
answers are to be made under oath. A. E. H. 


Asks Pass Injunctions 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Attorney-General Wickersham, at the request of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has questioned the 
legality of passes issued by the Erie to W. E. Lindsey, 
traveling passenger agent of the Bermuda-Atlantic Steam- 
Ship Co., on Sept. 22, 1911, by filing a bill in the Com- 
merce Court asking that the Erie be enjoined because 
Lindsey is not an employe of the Erie nor a member 
of the family of an employe nor an attorney for that 
company, nor is the steamship company a common car- 
rier subject to the Act to regulate commerce entitling 
to an exchange of passes. 

A like bill has been filed as to passes issued by the 
Central of New Jersey to R. W. Meade, president of the 
New York Transportation Co., a bus line in New York 
City, which makes a business of transporting passengers 
for common carriers and hauling baggage for them to 
and from their stations. The same set of allegations 
is made with regard to Mr. Meade as are set up with 
regard to the steamship company’s traveling passenger 
agent, who, of course, solicits business for his line and 
sends passengers over the rails of the Erie to New York, 
and in that way is probably working in the interest of 
the railroad company as well as in that of the steam- 
ship company. 
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LET THE CARS KEEP MOVING 


Commissions and Industrial Organizations Join 
in Efforts to Expedite Car Movement 


—— eee 


The following circular, to which reference was made 
in THE TRAFFIC WorLD of August 17, has been issued by 
order of the executive committee of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League: 

To All Members: 

At the recent meeting of the executive committee of 
the League the following resolution was adopted: 

“WHEREAS, It is considered by railroad officials who 
are in a position to know, and we also believe, judging 
from commercial conditions and reports generally, that 
the volume of traffic which will be offered to the carriers 
during the coming fall and winter will tax to the utmost 
their transpertation facilities; and, 

“WHERAS, All shippers, and especially the consumers, 
are vitally interested in the efficiency of the service; 

“RESOLVED, That the executive committee of the 
National Industrial Traffic League recommend that all 
members of the League, and all shippers generally, be 
urged to make all possible effort to promptly release the 
equipment of the carriers; and, further, 

“Resolved, That all shippers be urged to load cars as 
near their carrying capacity as commercial conditions will 
permit, and thereby increase the efficiency of the available 
equipment in the interest of all concerned, and that the 
president be instructed to mail a copy of this resolution 
to every member of the League, and give as great pub- 
licity to it as possible. 





“J. M. Belleville, President. 
“W. D. Hurlbut, Secretary.” 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has sent out a circular in 
which it is stated that the quantity of traffic being moved 
by railroads to-day is enormous, and that railroad facili- 
ties will be taxed to the utmost this fall. 

The Pennsylvania has instructed all of its freight so- 
licitors to urge shippers to assist the railroads in their 
efforts to prevent any car shortage. The importance of 
prompt loading and unloading of cars is being impressed 
upon shippers, who are also being asked to co-operate 
with the railroads to prevent any congestion of traffic. 

The Pennsylvania, in pursuance of its policy in sucn 
cases of taking early steps to preclude, if possible, any 
likelihood of a car shortage on its lines, is advising its 
patrons to have freight ready for loading when cars are 
placed on sidings, and is urging them to load all ears as 
near to capacity as practicable, in order to get the great- 
est possible service out of each car used. 

The prediction by the: Pennsylvania of a heavy fall 
traffic is espécially interesting at this time, following, as 
it does, a statement just issued by W. A. Garrett, chair- 
man of the Association of Western Railways, which was 
published in full in THe TRAFFIC WORLD of August 17, and 
which is quoted in the Pennsylvania circular. 

The following has been issued by the Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission of Illinois: 

Last year, during the fall and winter months espe 
cially, there was a great shortage of cars, and in many 
instances, of motive power, to properly move both grain 
and coal. This matter was so urgent and was brought 
to the notice of the commission from so many different 
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sources, and our investigation showed such a condition 
of affairs, that we feel it our duty at this time to call 
especial attention to this matter. 

Our investigation at that time developed the fact that 
all of the roads had more or less cars, as well as motive 
power, unfit for use, and in many instances developed 


the fact that a large number of their cars, as well as 


locomotives, were out of service. In some instances good 


reasons were given for this condition of affairs; in many 
no reason was given, but the fact remains that if all the 
equipment owned by the respective roads in this state 
had been in proper repair and rea/y for use, the business 
could have been taken care of much better than it was. 

The indications point to a large crop this year: we 
believe it very important to the farmers and shippers of 
this state that their grain be taken care of promptly and 
handled when desired, as far as possible, without delay. 
The railroads also should be desirous of bring'ng about 
this condition, and the only safe plan, as viewed by the 
commission at this time, in order that these conditions 
may be met properly and the grain and coal of our state 
handled promptly and without loss, is to begin now to 
put in order all equipment of every kind that can be 
used in shipping when the time comes. 

The commission, therefore, desires that you take such 
steps at once, if you have not already done so, as will put 
in good condition for use all of the equipment on your 
road, and the commission also desires that you report to 
the commission, by Nov. 1, 1912, the number of cars you 
have which are in condition for the loading of grain and 
coal each; also the number of cars you have for such 
loading which are unfit for service, as well as the number 
of locomotives. 

We are very sure you will co-operate with us in this 
matter. Please acknowledge receipt of this letter, with 


any suggestions you may have to make in relation thereto. 
By order of the commission. 


O. F. Berry, Chairman. 
Wm. Kilpatrick, Secretary. 

L. C, Bihler, eastern traffic manager Universal Port- 
land Cement Co., Pittsburgh, offers what may be consid- 
ered his views upon this subject by sending an extract 
from the “Universal Dealer,” published in the interests 
of that company. Under the head, “Unloading Cars,” the 
following suggestions are given: } 


“A consignee is allowed 48 hours’ free time in which 
to unload a carload of freight. After that time demurrage 
is assessed, not as a rental to offset the value of a car, 
as it is a fact that freight cars represent an earning value 
of from three to five dollars per car per day, but in order 
to impress upon a consignee the necessity of prompt 
unloading. A great many consignees believe that when 
they unload within 48 hours, thereby avoiding demurrage, 
they have properly discharged their obligation. This 
would be true if 48 hours were actually necessary to per- 
form the unloading. If, however, a consignee could unload 
in 24 hours, but strings the unloading along, consuming 
48 hours just because he has that much time, he is not 
doing his part to assist the railroads or shippers, who 


would be wonderfully benefited by having the cars 24 
hours sooner. 


“This is a great country; business has increased by 
leaps and bounds and the supply of usable railroad equip- 
ment has not kept pace with commercial progress. The 
situation to-day is that there are not enough cars to take 
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care of all the traffic offering. Now, how can you assist 
in securing the maximum service from the available cars? 
By making a special effort and unloading cars in the least 
possible time. If every consignee would save 24 hours in 
unloading, the result would be gratifying almost beyond 
comprehension. Railroads would be able to furnish more 
equipment; their earnings would increase, and they could 
improve their facilities, better their service, and make 
greater purchases. All shippers would be in position to 
make prompter shipment and all customers could rely 
upon getting their goods quicker. 


“We believe that ciistomers should not only unload 
within 24 hours, if it is at all~possible for them to do so, 
but they should go farther than that and make prepara- 
tions beforehand to unload within the shortest possible 
time. You receive notice of shipment. When it comes 
to hand, if the cement is going into your warehouse, why 
not be prepared before the car arrives, and not wait until 
the car is set before cleaning up the warehouse or shifting 
other material, or doing work which could have been 
done before? If it is going into a job, have the contractor 
ready to accept it, a place prepared in which to store it, 
and arrangements made for unloading and teaming before 
you are notified that the car is on hand. 


“It is up to all to pull together in the matter. The 
cement mill loads and ships in less than 24 hours; why 
not see to it that your men unload in the same time? 
By so doing, we are all saving time, which means money, 
and all of us are assisting the railroads to take care of 
the traffic of this great country.” 


The above was published in the July issue of the 
“Universal Dealer.” A supplement to the August issue 
gives the same figures of car surplus and shortage in 
July and October for the last four years that were pub- 
lished in Tue Trarric WorLp last week and adds the 
following comment: 


“In July of this year the country has only 64,000 sur- 
plus cars. At the same rate of reduction as that prevail- 
ing last year the country will be 79,000 short in October. 
The prospects are that in view of the greater business 
activity this year, the shortage will be much more than 
this. 

“It is of great value to our dealers to be advised in 
time of this situation, because we shall certainly face a 
ear shortage during the rush season on cement, and you 
will be unable to secure the prompt shipments we habitu- 
ally make. Every dealer should see to it that his wants 
are fully anticipated, and give us an opportunity to supply 
him while we are yet able to secure cars. This applies 
not only to cement, but to lumber and all other com- 
modities.” 

It is reported that the Canadian Pacific and Grand 
Trunk railways have begun the concentrating of all avail- 
able cars on their respective western divisions preparatory 
to beginning to handle the enormous grain crop in pros- 
pect. By the time threshing begins, these two roads will 
have in readiness the greatest number of cars ever as- 
sembled in the West. Officials of Canadian Northern 
have announced that their road is in a position to handle 
the same proportion of the forthcoming crop that it han- 
dled last year, namely, about 35 per cent. The estimated 
wheat yield this year is 250,000,000 bushels. 

Officials of all three systems are optimistic in their 
expressed convictions that the crops this year will be 
hauled without a shortage of cars that will be worth men- 
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tioning, but other interests throughout the West appar- 
ently do not share this view. Several representatives of 
large grain interests have ventured the opinion that the 
shortage in cars both in the Canadian and United States 
west will be the largest in history. 

The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association is appeal- 
ing to shippers all over the Dominion to expedite the 
movement of cars as much as possible. In a circular sent 
out by the transportation department of the association 
the statement is made that the worst car shortage in the 
history of the railroads of both countries is threatened 
this ‘year. In this appeal to the shippers it is pointed out 
that, notwithstanding the additional facilities of the rail- 
roads, the equipment they can bring to bear is sadly 
shy of the requirement, and manufacturers are requested 
to assist as much as they possibly can to minimize the 
evils of congestion by making loadings as expeditiously as 
possible and by holding over as much of the bulky freight 
as they can, until a substantial part of the crops has 
been moved. 


Blocks Relief Plan 


The suspension of the items in the tariffs of roads 
reaching Detroit and Toledo imposing a reconsignment 
charge of $2, as noted in THE Trarric Wor LD of August 
17, is objected to by Toledo interests as blocking a plan 
for the prevention of congestion at that point. It is said 
that reconsignment of cars at Detroit has reached a point 
where it has become an actual imposition on both the 
railroads and the general shipping public. Every recon- 
signment means from one to three days’ delay in unload- 
ing, and it is said coal billed to Detroit receivers some- 
times changes ownership a half dozen times before reach- 
ing its final destination. The charge of $2 per car would 
compel all reconsigning to be made south of Toledo, and 
would, therefore, be an aid in keeping the tracks clear 
both at Toledo and Detroit. 

The reconsigning rule which it was proposed to estab- 
lish on August 15 is explained in a circular issued by 
one of the roads operating in Toledo, as follows: 

“On cars consigned for delivery within the switching 
limits of the city of Detroit, the billing from point of 
origin must show name of consignee and specific delivery 
required. A reconsigning charge of $2 per car will be 
assessed for any change in the billing as originally made, 
affecting either consignee, destination or delivery, except 
when reconsigning orders are received by this company 
prior to arrival of cars at Lang or Manhattan Junction, 
O., in which case no charge will be made.” 

Lang is a station on the Toledo Terminal Railroad, 
and Manhattan Junction is in North Toledo. 

Chairman Glasgow of the Michigan commission, which 
has been conducting an investigation of the matter, lays 
the burden of responsibility upon Detroit shippers for the 
congestion of last winter, attributing it to their habit of 
using cars for storage purposes. 











TO SHIPPERS AND CONSIGNEES. 


EVERY DELAY IN LOADING OR UNLOAD- 
ING A CAR REDUCES THE AVAILABLE SUP- 
PLY. IF YOU DELAY, DON’T COMPLAIN. 
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Commerce Court Stands 

The Commerce Court will not be abolished at this 
session of Congress. Although the House by a vote of 
154 to 53 passed the legislative, executive and judicial 
bill containing the provision for the elimination of the 
Commerce Court, the Senate refused to do so. Opponents 
of the measure in the Senate were unable to muster the 
necessary two-thirds to pass the bill over the veto, the 
vote being 34 to 27. 

Senator Thornton of Louisiana, who has been criti- 
cized at home for his votes in favor of the bill, took 
occasion to point out the reactionary character of the 
proposed legislation, which, if enacted, would put the 
shippers and the Interstate Commerce Commission back 
again at the mercy of the dilatory and divergent-viewed 
district courts and enable a railroad that objected to a 
lowering of rates in possession of the option of choosing 
the district in which it would ask for a review of a 
decision against it. Inasmuch as the shipper can never 
get into court, the option of choosing the venue would 
always lie with the railroad. 

The senator said that return to the old system means 
that, instead of getting a judicial decision on a disputed 
ruling of the Commission in six, eight or ten months, the 
shipper will have to wait for three or four years while 
a district judge is advising with himself as to whether 
the order of the Commission should or should not be sus- 
pended or set aside. Answering the charge that the 
eourt is expensive, the senator pointed out that the 
United States, while spending possibly $50,000 a year 
on the court, saves the shippers millions by assuring them 
expeditious disposition of cases brought by the railroads. 

Though the Commerce Court is saved for a year at 
least, the opponents of the court propose again to pass 
legislation at the next session putting the tribunal out 
of existence. 

The President is intensely gratified over the way in 
which the regulars of the Senate stood by him in this 
matter. He takes the view that the Commerce Court 
is an essential tribunal in connection with the enforce- 
ment of the interstate commerce law. 

He believes if sufficient time be given to the court 
it will demonstrate its usefulnes and will establish equita- 
ble principles which will be advantageous to the shippers 
and carriers alike. 


Car Surplus and Shortage 





Statistical ‘Bulletin No. 125-A of the American Rail- 
way Association gives a summary of car surpluses and 
shortages by groups from April 26, 1911, to Aug. 15, 1912. 

Total surplus, Aug. 15, 1912, 58,623 cars; Aug. 1, 
1912, 65,904 cars; Aug. 16, 1911, 108,000 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period, there is a 
decrease in the total surplus of 7,281 cars, of which 
475 is in box, 2,306 in coal, 4,657 in miscellaneous, and 
an increase of 157 in flat car surplus. The decrease in 


coal car surplus is general throughout the country, ex- 
cepting in Groups 1 (New England Lines), 5 (Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida), 
8 (Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Missouri and Arkansas) 
and 10 (Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada 
The decrease in box car surplus is in 


and Arizona). 
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Groups 3 (Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and western Penn- 
sylvania), 9 (Texas, Louisiana and New. Mexico) and 
10 (as above). The decrease in miscellaneous car sur- 
plus is chiefly in Groups 3 (as above), 4 (the Virginias 
and Carolinas), 6 (Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota), and 8, 9 and 10 (as above). The increase in 
surplus flat cars prevails in Groups 1 (as above), 2 
(New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and eastern 
Pennsylvania), 7 (Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas), 10 (as above) and 11 (Canadian Lines). 

Total shortage, Aug. 15, 1912, 14,722 Aug. 1, 
1912, 9,394 cars; Aug. 16, 1911, 3,830 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period, there is an in- 
crease in the total shortage of 5,328 cars, of which 2,216 
is in box, 313 in flat, 1,924 in coal and 875 in miscel- 
laneous cars. The increase in coal car shortage is gen- 
eral throughout the country excepting in Groups 4 and 5 
(as above). The increase in box car shortage is general, 
excepting in Groups 7 and 8 (as above). The increase 
in flat car shortage is chiefly in Groups 1, 2, 5 and & 
(as above). The increase in miscellaneous car shortage 
prevails in Groups 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 9 (as above). 

Compared with the same date of 1911, there is a 
decrease in the total surplus of 49,377 cars, of which 
10,353 is in box, 1,860 in flat, 24,532 in coal and 12,632 
in miscellaneous cars. There is an increase in the total 
shortage of 10,892 cars, of which 5,094 is in box, 2,141 
in flat, 2,837 in coal and 820 in miscellaneous cars. 

The totals in detail are as follows: 


cars; 


SURPLUSES. 
Coal, 
No. Gondola 
of and Other 
Date— Roads Box Flat Hopper Kinds Total 
August 15, 1912...... 184 27,559 2.301 9,658 19,105 58,623 
August 1, 1912........ 181 28,034 2,144 11,964 23,762 65,904 
ee Se. Sewanee eeess 178 32,393 2,157 15,420 25,419 75,389 
June 20, 1912........-. 1760 §=626,606 3,323 19,319 24,216 73,464 
Mey. 28, 1912... ..~ 0 163 23,298 4,053 71,068 25,264 123,683 
Apell 36, 1018.:... ..6.'. 169 19,583 6,857 94,692 30,054 151,186 
March 27, 1912....... 166 14,681 6,310 12,540 19,151 52,682 
February 28, 1912....164 9,024 7,216 10,239 18,505 44,984 
January 31, 1912..... 162 12,781 8,125 14,042 20,644 55,592 
December 20, 1911...167 23,485 6,009 35,409 23,743 88,646 
November 22, 1911....169 10,531 3,684 12,346 16,498 43,059 
October 25, 1911..... 161 7,166 3,861 12,148 16,131 39,306 
September 27. 1911...160 12.372 3,844 19,543 22,623 58,382 
August 16, 1911...... 166 37,912 4,161 34,190 31,737 108,000 
See. 1, Bees 66.c0 races 172 46,675 5,213 62,689 35,856 150,433 
sane 24; WR sk 169 53,208 5,783 72,885 34,058 165,934 
. ££.) ears 172. 1,195 7,741 73,213 36,084 168,233 
pg ae. es) + ere 168 55,052 9,573 85,351 39,548 189,524 
SHORTAGES. 
Coal, 
No. Gondola 
of and Other 
Date— Roads Box Flat Hopper Kinds Tota) 
August 15, 1912.....4.184 6,413 2,558 4,703 1,048 14,722 
Aumomt : 1, WI...» 06 181 4,197 2,245 2,779 173 9,394 
oe oe £aaaee 178 2,496 1,631 2,074 266 6,467 
Sume 90, 1912.......0% 170 3,169 1,555 450 572 5,746 
ew Se... BIRR s< 5 ons cue 163 2.918 1,618 2,649 297 7,482 
Apel: $5, BOIS... .ccesd 169 6,152 1,613 2,144 2,396 12,305 
March 37, 1912........ 166 19,413 904 8,159 5,498 33,974 
February 28, 1912....164 23,514 731 8,153 4,744 $7,142 
January 31, 1912....162 15,042 538 5,538 1,893 238,011 
December 20, 1911....167 9,665 262 1,469 436 11,832 
November 22, 1911...169 12,678 483 4,080 2,708 19,949 
October 25, 1911..... 161 14.943 896 2.278 657 18,774 
September 27, 1911...160 6,632 367 955 390 8,344 
August 16, 1911...... 166 1,319 417 1,866 228 3,830 
Pa. ii. + Pe 172 579 105 664 13 1,361 
June 21, 1911......... 169 1.667 500 54 543 2,764 
May. -34, . 1981. csc evs 172 253 345 148 89 835 
ADU BB, BOER ee ade 168 91 320 =. 2, 003 104 2,518 





TO COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 


URGE MEMBERS TO MOVE ALL GOODS AS 
EARLY AS POSSIBLE. 
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Parcels Post Morally Certain 





It is now a moral certainty that parcels post legisla- 
tion will become a law at this session of Congress and 
the aspirations held by a good many Americans for forty 
years past will be realized, in part at least, especially 
with regard to two, three and four pound packages going 
short distances. The Senate passed the post office ap- 
propriation bill, carrying the Bourne parcels post amend- 
ment, and the understanding is that the House will agree 
to it. 

Analysis of the rates carried in the Bourne amend- 
ment shows why the express companies have had so little 
to say about the rates' proposed in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s order, which is to become effective 
late in the fall if the express companies fail to convince 
the Commission that it has made a mistake. 

As originally drawn, the Bourne parcels post Dill 





250 miles: 
Present express rate from New YOork........+seseese @ccsese 
Proposed express rate from New YOrk........seeeeseeseees 
Original Bourne parcel-posSt Dill.......-..ccececceeseseececs 
Amended Bourne parcel-post Dill..........cececcceseseceees 





made such a cut in the one, two, three, four and five 
pound packages that the express companies could never 
have hoped to compete with the government. The rates 
Bourne proposed are much lower than those the Com- 
mission set forth. But when the Commission came along 
with its proposal with regard to rates Bourne amended 
his plan so as to bring his rates for the eight, nine, ten 
and eleven pound packages above the rates proposed by 
the Commission and on the shorter distances above those 
in effect now on the express lines. 


The original Bourne amendment is the club the Com- 
mission undoubtedly held over the express companies. 
Regardless of the wisdom of the policy proposed in the 
Bourne scheme, the fact is that it would have wiped out 
the express business in small packages going for distances 
of not more than 500 miles and on one, two and three 
pound packages for all distances the express companies 
could not have competed with the government except on 
what probably looked to them like ruinous rates. 


For instance, on a two-pound package from New York 
going to San Francisco, the rate would have been 24 
cents, and on & one-pound package 12 cents. The express 
rate on the two-pound package now is 35 cents and on 
the one-pound 30 cents. When it is remembered that 
express rates from New York to all parts of the country 
are the lowest in America, the seriousness of the cut pro- 
posed by the Bourne bill is appreciated. 

As amended, the Bourne bill gives the government 
the hauls on practically all distances. On the 11-pound 
package for the long distances the amended Bourne rates 
are the same as those proposed by the Commission and 
also the same as those in the original Bourne proposal. 
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Bourne said, by way of explanation, when voting against 
the rates first proposed by him, that he had yielded to 
the representations of his colleagues on the post office 
committee. They were that it is much easier to lower 
than to increase a postal rate, and that, inasmuch as the 
whole thing was an experiment, it would be prudent to 
put in rates which he thinks could be lowered. In his 
report he pointed out that whereas express companies 
get clerks, with a considerable degree of intelligence, for 
$40 and $50 a month, the government, on an average, pays 
$90 a month for fhe same sort of service. 

The testimony taken in the express rate hearings 
indicated that the average haul on an express package is 
less than 250 miles for the average weight package, which 
is about three times the limit on packages the parcels 
post is authorized to carry. The rates now in existence, 
those proposed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
those proposed in the first Bourne bill and those pre- 
scribed in the amended Bourne proposal, the one that is 
likely to become law, are as follows: 


1 Ib, 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 Ibs. 
25 .30 35 .35 -40 45 45 .50 -50 -50 .b5 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 -29 .30 
.08 12 16 -20 24 28 -32 -86 -40 44 48 
.07 12 17 22 27 82 87 42 47 52 57 


It is obvious that if there are no changes in the 
Commission-decreed rates, all parcels up to four pounds 
will be sent by parcels post, if intended for delivery in 
a city. If intended for delivery in a rural section, the 
parcels post will get everything up to the six-pound pack- 
age, because the delivery at the door, which the express 
companies will not make in rural communities, much less 
to the farm door, will probably be deemed worth the six 
cents greater cost than would be incurred in shipping 
under the Commission-made rates. 

On packages over six pounds weight, the chances are 
they will go by express, because the difference then in 
favor of the express rate is 10 cents, which increases 
to 12 on the seven-pound package, to 14 on the eight, and 
27 on the il-pound package. At that point the Bourne 
rate becomes two cents higher than the present express 
rate. 

Of course, on occasional packages, the shipper, know- 
ing that by affixing a certain number of stamps, dropping 
the parcel in a box near his door, he can have his package 
delivered to the door of somebody out in the country, will 
use the parcels post without regard to the difference in 
the rates. But on all business originating in business 
heuses the rate sheets of the two services will be studied 
with a view to saving the extra pennies. On sueh busi- 
ness the express companies will get the heavier packages, 
even if their delivery is not so good as the government’s, 
unless it is understood by the consignee that he is paying 
to have his goods delivered by the government at his door. 

As the distance imcreases from New York the use- 
fulness of the government as a carrier of parcels dimin- 
ishes, as may be seen from a glance at the rates for 500, 
1,000, 1,500, 2,000, 2,500 and 3,000 miles, herewith given: 





500 miles: 
Present express rate from New York..........--seceesecees 
Proposed express rate from New York 
CPM BOUrMe PORCOl-Post DUM. 06... c cc ccmaccscccccvdccce 
Amended Bourne parcel-post bill 

1,000 miles: 

Present express rate from New York...........scseccesesce 
Proposed express rate from New York 
Original Bourne parcel-post Dill..............cccccececceces 
Amended Bourne parcel-post bill 

1,500 miles: 

Present express rate from New York 
Proposed express rate from New York 
Original Bourne parcel-post bill 


eee eee eee ee eee ee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


Amended Bourne parcet-post bill 





eee eee eee eee eee ee es 


110 11 lbs 
2% ‘ P . 55 5E F -6C .60 65 
22 .23 24 .26 27 .29 .30 .82 .33 -35 .36 
-08 12 16 -20 .24 .28 .32 .36 .40 44 48 
.08 14 .20 .26 32 .38 44 .50 .56 -62 68 


25 35 45 60 70 .80 80 90 90 90 1.00 
-23 25 27 .29 32 34 36 39 41 43 46 
ll 18 25 32 -39 -46 -53 -60 -67 -74 81 
-09 16 -23 -30 387 44 51 -58 -65 72 79 


.30 35 -45 -60 75 90 .1.00 115 1.15 -1.15 .1.35 
25 -28 32 36 -40 44 .48 .52 -56 -60 6 
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August 24, 1912 


2,000 miles: 
Present express rate from New YOork.........cesceeeeeecees 
Proposed express rate from New York 
Cranes BOUPRS METCOI=POSt DUD. occ ss ccc cceccewccosesves 
Amended Bourne parcel-post bill 

2,500 miles: 

Present express rate from New YOork...........ccceeeeeeeee 
Proposed express rate from New York 
Original Bourne parcel-post Dill..........ccsceccccccecececs 
Amended Bourne parcel-post bill 
3,000 miles: 
Present express rate from New York............ccseeeceees 
Proposed express rate from New York 
Ovigimml Tlournse POTCOT- OSE DIT... oi occ cccesccaccccscecccion 
Amended Bourne parcel-post bill 


Pacific Coast a Shorn Lamb 





Some of the people on the Pacific coast appear to 
have decided upon a philosophic attitude with reference 
to the new system of transcontinental rates soon to go 
into effect. The San Francisco Chronicle gives voice to 
some of the views in the following: 

“Nobody can foretell what will happen when once 
man by law interferes with the economic balance of 
Nature. Until recently rate-making has been on the basis 
of securing the largest possible net revenue to carriers 
under which, during a long series of years, commercial 
and industrial establishments have been located and 
built up. 

“Since we have begun substituting human judgment 
of what should be fair rates naturally developed under 
competition and compromises of carriers we are getting 
many surprises. Regardless of the results intended or 
expected by regulating authorities from their action, the 
effort to get net revenue operates as strongly as ever, and 
so far as possible within the law will oppose, and if pos- 
sible defeat, the action of official authorities so far as it 
tends to reduce net revenue. 

“It has been the policy of transcontinental carriers 
to recognize potential water competition at seaports while 
minimizing actual competition to the best of their ability. 
That gave the seaports a chance to develop a jobbing 
trade to a considerable distance into the interior. One 
object of this was doubtless the desire to keep coast port 
jobbers reasonably content, so that they would not make 
too much use of the sea. It was the line of least economic 
resistance. 

“Now comes the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and rules that the differential in favor of Pacific seaports 
is too great and orders a reduction in the differential. 
As this will affect the carriers unfavorably, they have 
made a large raise on the entire rates. The interior gets 
its goods, presumably, no cheaper than before, but the 
Pacific seaports are apparently injured. 

“It also appears that special injury has been done 
to Pacific ports by the fact that westbound rates have 
not been raised so much as eastbound rates, the reason 
for which does not appear. It is possible for the Commis. 
sion to suspend these rates, but it is said that they have 
been virtually approved in advance, which, if true, and 
without a public hearing, seems queer, and would appear 
to need either confirmation or denial by the Commission. 

“What the final result of it all may be remains to 
be seen. No one can even guess intelligently at the eco- 
nomic effects of the Spokane and Reno decisions, or what 
rate peg hitherto standing upright will next be knocked 
Over by the disturbance. It may be that an important 


result will be the transfer of San Francisco capital now 
engaged in the jobbing trade to industrial production. 
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1 1b 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 Ibs 
30 35 45 .60 80 90 1.00 1.20 1.35 oe.2 
27 32 38 44 50 56 62 68 74 -80 87 
12 22 32 42 52 -62 72 82 92 1.02 1.12 
9 ‘ 


28 36 44 1 59 67 -75 83 91 98 1.06 
12 24 36 48 -60 72 -84 96 1.08 1.20 1.32 
12 24 36 48 -60 72 -84 96 1.08 1.20 1.32 
30 35 45 60 80 90 1.05 1.20 1.85 1.50 1.66 
30 39 49 58 68 17 87 -96 1.06 1.15 1.25 
12 24 36 48 60 72 84 96 1.08 1.20 1.32 
12 24 36 48 60 72 -84 96 1.08 1.20 1.32 








And, should that be the case, it may be good for us. The 


Lord tempers the wind to the shorn lambs. We are the 
shorn lambs.” 


On Reciprocal Demurrage 





Carriers and shippers in Washington have been noti- 
fied of a hearing on the reciprocal demurrage rules, which 
will be held in the assembly rooms of the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce on September 16. 

The reciprocal demurrage rules were framed recently 
by the Commission to give shippers rights and redresses 
similar to those obtained by railroads in the state under 
the working of the uniform demurrage rules. Vigorous 
cebjection is made to the rules by the railroads, and prac- 
tically all have filed formal complaints setting forth vari- 
ous grounds. 

The rules provide, among other things, that railroads 
must furnish shippers with car or cars within ten days 
after application; they must accept proffered freight im- 
mediately and move same at the rate of at least 50 miles 
per day, and must give notification to consignee of ar- 
rival of cars within 24 hours, the notification to be com- 
plete in description of cars and car numbers. The penalty 
for violation of these clauses is a fine of $1 per car per day. 


Kenyon Wants to Know 





Senator Kenyon of Iowa has introduced in the Senate 
a bill authorizing a sweeping inquiry into the progress 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may have made 
in improving systems of rates and rate-making. He wants 
the inquiry to show what proof is required as to chal- 
lenged rates and what burdens are imposed on the public 
in attempts to secure such proof; and what discriminations 
are made by carriers. 

Senator Kenyon wants a report, too, on the prac- 
ticability of Congress prescribing maximum and minimum 
rates on low-grade commodities shipped in large quantities. 
Facts as to ownership and control of water fronts, harbors 
and wharves on the sea coast, rivers and lakes and the 
effect of such ownership and control on the public welfare 
and the ownership and control of railroad terminals is 
another line of information on which Mr. Kenyon wants 
light from the Commission. 





TO CONSIGNEES. 


NOTIFY CARRIER AS SOON AS CAR IS RE- 
LEASED—SOONER, IF IT WILL HURRY YOU 
ANY. 
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CHICAGO-GULF WATER ROUTE 


A Study of Some of the Conditions Which 
Make a Traffic Route from Chicago to 
Gulf by Water Unattractive 


Of particular interest at the present time are any 
facts resulting from reliable investigations relating to 
matters upon which the opening of the Panama Canal 
may have an influence. Probably the dream of a water 
way for ocean-going vessels between Chicago and the 
Gulf is one of the projects that has aroused as much 
interest as any, for or against, and for this reason one 
or two publications that recently appeared will 
receive careful reading. 

“The Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway” is the title 
of a pamphlet of 133 pages, by William Arthur Shelton, 
graduate student of political economy at the University 
of Chicago, and is an amplification of the thesis sub- 
mitted as a prerequisite to obtaining a Master’s degree. 
It is a study of the matter as a traffic problem only, 
and does not touch upon the related subjects of power 
development, fiood control or reclamation. The author 
gives a brief statement of some of the physical char- 
acteristics of the route that bear upon the problem, and 
makes the following general statement of the principal 
basis for the proposal of a deep waterway: 

“It is believed by some that it is practicable to de- 
velop traffic in ocean and lake vessels on the proposed 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf deep waterway; that the channel 
should be improved to a depth of from 20 to 30 feet, in 
order that ocean and lake vessels may be employed; 
that, were this done, the cost of shipping would be so 
reduced that a phenomenal development would occur 
along the route, and that there would be a large saving 
in freight charges. But the effect that an improved 
waterway would have on railway rates is more commonly 
believed to be the justification for the expenditure of 
funds for the project. It is assumed that railway rates 
parallel to the route are much higher than boat rates 
would be on adequate channel} that on an improvec 
waterway competition among the boat companies would 
lower the boat rates, and that the boat rates would 
force a reduction in railway rates.” 

It is not possible within the present limits to dis- 
cuss fully all the points made in this monograph. Many 
of the data are given in tabular form. One or two 
physical characteristics which the writer concludes to 
be insuperable are covered in the following extracts: 

“Chicago and New Orleans have two important ad- 
vantages over the other towns and cities on the route. 
(1) There is little oscillation in lake and river stages 
at their wharves, and (2) the cost of constructing and 
maintaining an adequate wharf may be met by lake 
and ocean commerce. In this respect the contrast be- 
tween these two cities and the other towns and cities 
on the route is shown in the following paragraphs: 

“At St. Louis is an oscillation of 43 feet in the 
stage of the river. This oscillation would make it ex- 
pensive to construct a vertical wharf. A floating wharf 
constructed by the city and made free for all boats 
would aid the boat business. But how much this would 
increase the boat traffic is problematical. The sloping 
wharf or landing now maintained furnishes not only 
ample space, but more than is used. There was a time 
when boats could scarcely find space to land at St. 


have 
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Louis, but it has passed. 


now seeking the landing would not justify an elaborate 
expense for a terminal. 


The limited amount of freight 


“At Cairo there is an oscillation of 50 feet in the 
river stage. Here the same difficulty is met as at St. 
Louis. It is not practicable to construct a_ vertical 
wharf. The wharf at this point is controlled by a 
double monopoly, a private company improved the wharf 
and now leases it “to floating wharfboat companies. 
There is complaint that the wharfage is excessive, and 
it seems that the city should control the wharf. There 
is ample space, however, on the present improved wharf 
for more wharfboats than will ever be needed.” 

How the various stages of the river affect freight 
handling at other points is set forth as follows: 

“At Greenville freight is 
yards across the levee. 
stage of the river. 
in operation here. 


carried from 100 to 300 
The distance depends on the 
There was at one time a coal tipple 
Coal was shipped from mines near 
Greenville via the Southern Railway to the tipple and 
reshipped by boat to the lower river. This has entirely 
ceased now, however. Coal is brought to Greenville 
from Pittsburgh in barges and carried across the levee 
in wheelbarrows. The gangway across the levee from 
the landing to the coal yard is from 200 to 400 yards 
in length. Some 10 negroes are occupied for 12 to 14 
days in unloading a barge of 500 or 600 tons of coal, 
and it is said that the cost of unloading alone is more 
than $1 a ton. The Monongahela Coal & Coke Co. of 
Pittsburgh, one of the largest companies in the coun- 
try, is the distributer of coal on the lower river, and, 
if it were practicable to equip the landings, the eorpora- 
tion would probably have them equipped for 
coal. 


handling 


“At Vicksburg, of the one mile of wharf the city 
owns about 2,500 feet. The oscillation is about 40 feet, 
and no fixed wharf has been attempted. The Commis- 
sioner of Corporations calls attention to the ‘high and 
steep’ land adjacent to the landing used by the packet 
boats. He does not state why the boats are landed on 
the steep bank in preference to the level space farther 
down the river. The explanation is as follows: Even 
a packet of a draft of four or five feet cannot moor 
near enough to a bank of gentle slope to swing the 
gangplank ashore. If the boats landed at the gentle 
slope farther down the river the variation in the land 
ing spot, at high and at low water, would probably be 300 
yards. This is the problem of wharf improvement on 
the lower Mississippi. Vertical wharves that would meet 
all stages of the river would cost dear, and at the same 
time be of little use at low stages of the river, because 
of the very height of the wharf above the deck of the 
boat. At Vicksburg the difficulty is met, if not solved, 
by the use of the steep part of the landing, while at 
most of the larger landings the floating wharfboat is 
used. 


“It is assumed by many that the Lake-to-the-Gulf 
waterway, with a channel depth of 14 feet, as proposed, 
would be navigable for ocean and lake vessels, and that 
transhipment would not be necessary at either New Or 
leans or Chicago. Others think that if a channel of a 
depth from 20 to 30 feet were constructed, ocean vessels 
would certainly come to Chicago. Even prominent men 
of experience in engineering and in transportation have 
expressed the opinion that ocean vessels may be brought 


to Chicago, and that this should be done. Such views 
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are heard from the rostrum, through the press and before 
congressional committees. 

“With the views expressed above it seems well to 
compare those of the commissioner of corporations of the 
United States, Mr. Herbert Knox Smith. He says: 

“Large ocean-going vessels are not suited for the re- 
stricted channels of rivers and canals. Even on the Hud- 
son River practically no ocean steamers are seen at any 
distance above New York, although there is 25 feet of 
water as far as Hudson, 100 miles from the mouth of the 
river. On the Mississippi River even light-draft ocean 
screw steamers cannot be used to advantage at any con- 
siderable distance above New Orleans. Sailing vessels 
cannot use the narrow, winding channels of rivers, At 
the same time, vessels used on rivers and canals are not 
strong enough nor usually built with sufficient freeboard 
to equip them to be used on open-water routes, such as 
the lakes or the ocean. The flat-bottom stern-wheel Mis- 
sissippi steamer is entirely unsuited to conditions on the 
sea or on the Great Lakes; and the comparatively small 
barges used on rivers are distinctly different in type from 
the large schooner barge used in the deep-sea coast traffic, 
and neither of these types is well adapted to the routes 
of the other. Even Great Lakes vessels are not in model 
or structural strength adapted to ocean conditions, and 
some experts hold that were there a channel deep enough 
for them to reach tidewater, it would still be usually neces- 
sary to tranship from lake to ocean vessels.’” 

It is impossible here to enter into the details regard- 
ing comparisons of rates as between rail and river, though 
the author has treated this part of the subject very fully. 
His conclusions are of interest: 


“The writer has been asked frequently what his con- 
clusions are concerning the Lakes-to-the-Gulf deep water- 
way. Hence an attempt is made here, following the concrete 
study of the preceding pages, to state briefly the general 
conclusions that seem to be supported by the evidence 
already presented. 


“In the first place, the cost of even a 14-foot water- 
way is not insignificant. The engineers have estimated 
a cost of, roughly, $160,000,000 for the construction of the 
channel from Joliet to New Orleans and more than $6,000,- 
000 for annual maintenance. At a very conservative esti- 
mate, $100,000,000 additional would be necessary to com- 
plete the channel from Chicago to Joliet, and the mainte- 
nance, including the dredging of the channel for sediment 
deposited from the sewage of Chicago, would probably 
amount to some three or four million dollars annually. 
These items would foot up more than a quarter of a 
billion dollars for construction and approximately $10,- 
000,000 annually for maintenance. We are accustomed to 
eonsidering these amounts as insignificant, but if we take 
one example of what could be done with this amount of 
money, it will be seen that the amount of value repre- 
sented is not inconsiderable. 


“The average capitalization of American railways is a 
little less than $60,000 per mile, and this is usually con- 
sidered an excessive capitalization. If $40,000 more be 
added for the second track, the value of a mile of double- 
track railway would be $100,000. The distance between 
Chicago and New Orleans is less than 1,000 miles by 
several of the rail routes. It would thus cost only $100,- 
000,000 to construct a double-track freight line tapping 
the important cities on the route. Twenty-five millions 
of dollars could -be expended for freight equipment, the 
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remaining $125,000,000 could be given to charity, the $10,- 
000,000 for annual maintenance of the waterway would 
probably defray the expenses of upkeep of both the rail- 
way and equipment, and the only cost that the rates for 
carrying freight on this specially equipped double-track 
railway would be required to cover would be the cost of 
operation. 

“On such a railway, operated by the government for 
freight service only, could be carried both low-grade and 
high-grade freight, and the rates could be made almost 
anything—certainly lower than could be made on a water- 
way between Chicago and New Orleans. Of course, it 
would not be fair to stockholders of the railways paral- 
leling the route to construct and operate such a railway 
through the government, but the case serves to illustrate 
both that $250,000,000 is an important amount of money 
and that the necessity of constructing artificial waterways 
has passed. 


“The lower Mississippi River is now a more efficient 
waterway than could reasonably be constructed between 
Chicago and New Orleans. The lower river is wide enough 
to carry barge fleets of any reasonable dimensions, while 
the several sections of channel contemplated between 
Chicago and St, Louis could not be used for important 
barge fleets. Moreover, the speed of vessels other than 
barges would be much less on the upper route than at 
present on the lower route. These conditions make the 
lower river more efficient than the northern section could 
be made. But, even on the lower route, the barge lines 
have been unable to attract the competitive freight from 
the rail lines. The Mississippi Valley Transportation Co., 
to be sure, made an attempt to revive the river traffic 
between St. Louis and New Orleans in 1911. A tow with 
a modern steel barge made six round trips and carried 
more than 10,000 tons of frsight; but so far did the com- 
pany fail to meet expenses tiiat it was forced to go out of 
operation even before the end of one season. It may be 
possible to establish a line that carries through freight 
in competition with the railways on the lower river; yet 
in 1904 the old barge line was forced to give up a long- 
established traffic, and decided whether a boat line can 
operate successfully on the lower river carrying freight 
in competition with the present rail service. 


“If, then, the more efficient channel of the lower river 
is of doubtful economic value, why should the American 
nation construct at a large cost a channel that would 
be of little or no value? Moreover, in constructing the 
upper part of the route, an important obstruction to trans- 
portation would be effected. Almost all of the hundred 
bridges spanning this section of the route would require 
reconstruction to allow for increased width and boat clear- 
ance. This burden would fall on the city of Chicago, the 
municipal railways of Chicago, other steam and electric 
railways and the counties along the route that maintain 
public highways across it. The future construction of 
electric and other railways in this thickly populated and 
rapidly growing section would also be retarded by the 
additional cost for bridges. These are some of the rea- 
sons that make the writer believe that it would be a pure 
economic waste to construct a Lake-to-theGulf waterway. 

“In conclusion, if the channel should be used to some 
extent, and should cause slightly less cost for transporta- 
tion to certain favored shippers, situated along the route 
and shipping commodities that could be carried on the 
waterway, it would even so be questionable social policy 
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for the nation to bear the burden of shipping for a favored 
class. If the saving were to be equal to the expenditure, 
and were not to take from vested interests in railways, the 
project would still be questionable; but if, as the writer 
believes, the saving to the favored shippers would not be 
equal to the expenditure, then the policy of taking from 
the people as a whole to aid a special class is indefensible. 


Frank Lyon 





Frank Lyon, who recently resigned as attorney to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and opened offices in 
the Southern Building, in the city of Washington, for 
the practice of law, has been identified with that body 





FRANK LYON: 
Formerly Attorney for Interstate Commerce Commission. 


more or less for the past twenty-five years. In June, 
1887, immediately after the organization of the Commis- 
sion, at the age of nineteen, he entered the service as 
private secretary to Commissioner William L. Bragg, and 
served in the capacity of confidential secretary to Com- 
missioners Thomas M. Cooley, William R. Morrison and 
Judson C. Clements, until 1899. During the latter five 
of ten years of this period he was one of the official 
stenographers, and reported cases all over the country, 
taking the testimony of traffic officials in every section. 

In 1899 he resigned and entered upon the practice 
of law in Washington and Virginia, the latter being his 
residence. 

In 1907 he accepted a position as an examiner for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and as such heard 
many important cases, including the intermountain rate 
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cases at Phoenix, Reno and San Francisco, the’ Oklahoma 
coal cases, etc. 

When the interstate commerce act was further 
amended in 1910, Mr. Lyon was assigned by the Com- 
mission to act as attorney in what are generally known 
as the “Advance Rate Cases,” which involved the raising 
of rates throughout the eastern part of the United States. 
It was generally conceded that these cases were pre- 
sented to the Commission in such manner that it had 
little difficulty in arriving at a decision. Mr. Lyon was 
thereupon appointed attorney to the Commission, han- 
dling only the more important cases before that body. 

The prominent investigations handled by Mr. Lyon 
since that time were the West Virginia coal cases, inves- 
tigation of express rates, and, at the time of his resig- 
nation, was in charge of the Western Classification case. 

Mr. Lyon was probably as closely identified per- 
sonally with some of the Commissioners as any employe 
in the service, and he goes out with the well wishes of 
the Commission and with the intention of devoting his 
timely largely to the presentation of rate matters to that 
body. 


Bad Aveidunt Showing 


Accident bulletin No. 43, issued by the Interstate 
Commission on August 16, shows the largest number of 
accidents and the greatest number of casualties since 
the quarter ending Sept. 30, 1907. 

During the quarter, January, February and March, 
under review in the bulletin, the total number of per- 
sons killed was 2,481 and 43,475 injured. Of that num- 
ber, 2,348 were killed and 20,499 were injured in train 
accidents, 





The property loss during the quarter amounted to 
$3,368,125. It is well to observe that the bulletin does 
not include the period in which occurred the worst 
wrecks of the year, the Lehigh Valley being the most 
notable on account of the great number of killed. 

Accidents in which the property loss did not exceed 
$150 were not reported. The total number of deaths 
resulting from accidents is not shown, because, under 
the head of killed, are carried only those who died 
within twenty-four hours after the accident. Those who 
died after the expiration of the twenty-four-hour period 
are included in the list of injured. Unless a railroad 
employe is incapacitated for more than three days, he 
is not reported as having been injured. If a passenger 
or other person is incapacitated for one day, he is 
reported as having been injured. 

The accident insurance companies’ offer to pay double 
indemnity in the event of the assured being killed while 
riding on the train of a common carrier is still good 
business, in that it shows that while a person is a pas- 
senger the chances that he will be killed are fewer 
than while he is walking along the street. 

Only twenty-three passengers, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, were killed during the quarter, fourteen 
as a result of collisions and nine as a result of de- 
raiiments. Four were killed by falling from engines 
or cars, eighteen getting on or off engines or cars, ten 
by being struck by engines or cars around stations or 
in the yards and two from other causes, making a 
total of 57 during the quarter on which an accident in- 
surance company would probably have had to pay double 
indemnity. Of passengers of the so-called Clasg A, that 
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is, passengers who are trespassers or who have paid 
money to ride, as distinguished from mail clerks, Pull- 
man porters, stock tenders and the like, 3,210 were in- 
jured, of which number 2,037 suffered injury in collisions 
and derailments; 489 were injured getting on or off cars, 
and 476 were hurt in ways other than those separately 
tabulated by the Commission. 

Forty-seven per cent of those killed in falling off 
trains were trespassers; that is, generally speaking, 
those who have boarded trains to see friends on their 
way, or to ride a block or two and have been killed in 
getting off moving trains, the number of such being 386. 

During the period under consideration, the total of 
passengers killed was 71 and 3,774 injured; 1,049 em- 
ployes killed and 37,539 injured, including those not on 
duty. Other persons killed numbered 1,361 and 2,162 
injured. 

There were 1,674 collisions and 2,229 derailments 
during the quarter, of which 268 and an exactly equal 
number of derailments affected passenger trains. The 
increase of derailments over the preceding quarter 
amounted to 57% per cent. 

Defects of roadway and equipment, the former in- 
cluding defective rails, caused 74 per cent of the derail- 
ments. Broken rails caused 162 derailments and spread 
rails, 75; soft track, 115; bad ties, 14, and irregular 
track, 157. Sun kink, as a cause frequently appearing 
in reports for the hot months of the year, does not 
appear in this bulletin at all. The whole number due 
to defective roadway was 603. Defective wheels caused 
347 derailments of the whole number; 1,056 due to de- 
fective equipment, and only 20 from a failure of the air- 
brakes to work. 

The total derailments and collisions for the quarter, 
3,903, shows a great increase over the corresponding 
quarters for the three preceding years. In 1911 the 
number was 2,801; for 1910, 3,163, and for 1909, 2,284. 





Southern Classification 





Another effort to get together on Southern Classi- 
fication No. 39 will be made in Washington on August 
26, when officials of southern trade bodies, representa- 
tives of the classification committee and the carriers 
will meet at the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
is believed the opposition of the Louisville & Nashville 
officials, who were not in the most tractable mood when 
the conference was held here in July, are prepared to 
make concessions that will go a long way toward mak- 
ing it possible to agree upon modifications; so it will 
not be necessary for the Commission to suspend the 
classification, which, under the postponement made by 
the carriers ‘themselves, is now due to become effective 
on October 1. 

New Orleans interests are asking for a postpone- 
ment until next May, so that contracts by burlap bag 
manufacturers, made under the old classification with 
the 24,000 minimum on their product, can be fulfilled. 
They represent that to change the minimum to 30,000 
pounds before the end of their contracts will subject 
them to unnecessary hardship. 

Louisville & Nashville officials and New Orleans 
trade bodies have had, for a long time, the relations 
that go with armed neutrality, but it is believed the 
belligerents can be persuaded to make concessions to 
each other, so there can be a conclusion to the matter, 
perhaps not by October 1, but comparatively soon. 
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A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC 


Railroad Attorney Declares Railroad Officials 
as Much Public Servants as If Em- 
ployed by the Governmertt 








At the annual meeting of the Awerican Association 
of Demurrage Officers, held in San Francisco in May, Allan 
P. Matthew, attorney for the Western Pacific, addressed 
the association on the subject, “The Railroad Official or 
Demurrage Manager as a Public Servant.” Some extracts 
from the address are worth being passed along: 

I have a sort of silly notion that the railroad official 
is in the public service just as truly as if he were on Uncle 
Sam’s payroll, and I hope that most of you have exactly 
the same feeling. For some three years or more I was 
connected in a minor capacity with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and for the last year and a half I 
have been connected with the Western Pacific Railway Co. 
I feel that my present service is just as truly in the pub- 
lic service as my former employment with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. I do not think there is anything 
at all inconsistent between the two employments; and 
if the time ever comes when I feel that my duty to the 
railroad is in any respect inconsistent with my obligation 
to the public, then my railroad employment will have to 
come to an end. I feel, however, that there is no prospect 
that I shall be confronted with that contingency, for we 
are protected against such dangers by a noble statute— 
the interstate commerce act. I have no sympathy what- 
ever with those eminent railroad officials who are inclined 
to sneer and scoff at the interstate commerce act and 
to disparage the Interstate Commerce Commission; who 
pretend that they would like to return to the good old 
days of rotten railroading, when they felt compelled to 
resort to all manner of practices in order to carry on 
their business. I do not see how anybody could want to 
go back to the old cut-throat days, when frequently re- 
curring rate wars threw splendid railroads into -bank- 
ruptcy; when it was necessary to bribe every important 
shipper with passes and rebates in order to get his traffic; 
when you were forced to submit 'to the: most. humiliating 
treatment on the part of the big interests who constantly 
played one railroad against another in order to- obtain 
improper concessions. I have wondered why it is that our 
eminent railroad officials have been so determined to op- 
pose any amendment to the interstate commerce act, no 
matter how reasonable it might be. Let me review briefly 
the course which we have pursued in this respect. 

In 1886, when the interstate commerce act was first 
broached, we ran up and down the land and howled 
calamity, and said that the state had no right to inter- 
meddle in our private affairs; that the railroad business 
did not need regulating, and that the proposed statute 
would throw us all into bankruptcy. But the law was 
passed, and I am satisfied that it did no harm until it 
occurred to some bright railroad attorney that it was time 
to undertake the destruction of the interstate commerce 
act. Accordingly we persuaded the courts that one sec- 
tion of the law after another did not: mean what it said; 
that the act was not intended to forbid all discriminations; 
that it was not designed to require the railroads to allow 
their rates to be reviewed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; in fact, that the law really served no useful 
purpose. In a few years’ time the interstate commerce 
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act was ready for the scrap heap, and the Commission 
was a joke. Once more we went back to the old cut-throat 
game and managed to throw a few more railroads into 
bankruptcy. You all know that this is a correct recital of 
the facts. 

Then, in 1906, when a certain militant President de- 
cided that the act ought to be restored to its former effi- 
ciency, once more we howled calamity, and said that the 
Hepburn act would put us into bankruptcy. But the act 
was passed, and I want to go on record to the effect that 
every line of that act is beneficent and as much in the 
interest of the railroads as in the interest of the shipping 
public. There may be some things in the act of 1910 
that are a little bit severe; but the act of 1906 at least is 
a just and efficient instrument. I would regret very much 
to see that act repealed or in any respect weakened. I 
am glad that we have a law which puts railroading upon 
a high plane; that there is a statute which prescribes 
just how we shall conduct our business; which requires 
us to publish our rates, and, having published them, to 
adhere to them; which obligates us to treat all shippers 
without discrimination of any character; which compels 
us to keep our accounts in conformity with rules laid 
down by the Interstate Commerce Commission; which 
requires us, in brief, to conduct our business on the 
square. It has made the railroad business respectable. 
I cannot see how anybody could wish to go back to the 
time when the railroad business was unregulated, and we 
had become involved in the vicious practices that brought 
railroading into thorough disrepute. 

Now, if the railroad man is to be regarded as a public 
servant—and we must all recognize the genius of the 
times; we know that railroading comes very close to the 
entire public—if the railroad man is a public servant, it 
seems to me that the demurrage manager is pre-eminently 
s0. The demurrange manager is one step removed from 
the railroad man proper; he is upon a higher plane, if 
you will; he is the arbiter between the railroads and the 
shipping public. Perhaps I might use a less euphonious 
but more accurate expression, and say that he is the 
“goat.” Possibly I could bring the characterization some- 
what more up to date by saying that he is the “houn’ 
dawg” who is kicked around from time to time by the 
railroad man, and then in turn by the consignor or con- 
signee who is scolding about some dollar that someone 
wants to collect. The demurrage manager combines in his 
functions the various departments we have in our gov- 
ernment. He exercises legislative, executive and judicial 
powers. His legislative power is represented by his power 
to frame demurrage rules. This power is somewhat 
affected by the intermeddling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but in a limited sense it is still true that he 
exercises some control over his rules. And, of course, he 
has administrative powers. That is his prime function; 
he has to see that his demurrage rules are properly ad- 
ministered. He also enjoys judicial functions. As I said 
in the beginning, he must be the arbiter of those disputes 
which arise between the railroads on the one hand and 
members of the shipping public on the other. 

I might say in passing that there is probably nothing 
irregular in this concentration of powers. You will re- 
member that when we began to attack the interstate com- 
merce act we said it was unconstitutional because it 
placed in the Interstate Commerce Commission legislative, 
executive and judicial powers; but the Supreme Court 
said that these objections were childish, and sustained 


the law. I presume, therefore, that we are safe in saying 
that the demurrage manager is not unconstitutional be- 
cause he combines these three functions. I think we are 
also safe in holding that there is no further danger that 
the demurrage association plan will be considered violative 
of the Sherman anti-trust law. I believe that it has been 
suggested from time to time by irate shippers that the 
railroads were getting together in demurrage bureaus in 
plain violation of the Sherman anti-trust act, but since 
the Supreme Court has introduced the rule of reason, I 
think we may assume that the demurrage manager, while 
he is a combination, is not an unreasonable combination 
in restraint of trade. 

Now, by reason of the varied functions which the 
demurrage manager exercises, he seems to me to be in a 
peculiarly advantageous position to do work of the most 
constructive character. I am at last getting down to my 
subject, the real topic in hand. You gentlemen are ex- 
perts in your particular line. You have an opportunity 
to work out the theory and’ practice of demurrage. When 
I use the terms “theory” and “practice” I do not employ 
them in contradistinction one from the other. I am get- 
ting infinitely tired of the suggestion that there is any 
conflict between theory and practice. The man who says 
that a given idea may be entirely correct on principle, 
but that it is unsound practically, makes me extremely 
impatient. There cannot, in the very nature of things, be 
any conflict between sound theory and correct practice, 
for this involves an impossible contradiction. I am re- 
minded of the old expression, a “necessary evil,” There 
can never be a necessary evil; if a thing is necessary it 
is not an evil, and if it is an evil, it is not necessary. So 
it is with theory and practice. If you work out your prin- 
ciple correctly it must be sound in practice. I want to 
place on record my conviction that all the evils, or at 
least the majority of the evils, that have befallen the 
railroad world must be charged to the fact that we have 
continually made these absurd concessions to supposed 
practical considerations. We knew that these things were 
incorrect theoretically, but we constantly sacrificed theory 
to practice. Every concession was followed by another, 
and so we gradually got together a vast number of vicious 
practices which discredited the entire railroad business. 
I submit that we ought to tie to sound principle. If you 
work out your demurrage principles on proper lines, they 
are bound to be eminently practical. 

I suggest that after you have worked out your prin- 
ciples it is the supreme duty of this association collectively 
and of its members individually to institute a propaganda, 
having as its end the acceptance of those principles which 
you have determined to be sound. You should endeavor 
not only to have your views approved by the public, but, 
if necessary, to have them sanctioned by the various tri- 
bunals which are charged with the regulation of railroad 
practices. You may think that this is a difficult task, 
but I am convinced that it is not so difficult a problem 
after all. I think that our experience demonstrates that 
it is entirely practicable to secure the adoption of such 
rules as are really in harmony with correct practice and 
sound principle. As an illustration, take the work of the 
committee on car service and demurrage of the National 
Association of the Railway Commissioners. I need not 
review the work of that committee, but I shall remind you 
that when that committee was appointed, with Commis- 
sioner Lane as its chairman—and I think you must con- 
cede that he showed himself to be eminently able to handle 
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the problems intrusted to him, that he was vigorous, hon- 
est, earnest and intelligent in carrying out the work as 
chairman of that committee—the committee refused to 
yield to the demands of any interest, but tried to work out 
demurrage rules which would be fair, which would square 
with correct principle, and which would be accepted by the 
railroads as wellas by the shipping public. From the very 
first that committee associated with it three or four rep- 
resentatives of your association. It endeavored to learn 
all the ins and outs of demurrage, and let it be said that 
the demurrage managers who assisted the committee were 
eminently fair and honest in their dealings. I am sure 
you will concede that the earnest and conscientious work 
of the committee is evidenced by the rules which were 
finally adopted. 

Now I think that the fact that the rules were framed 
in collaboration with representatives of your association, 
and, when finally prepared, were passed by a heavy vote 
of the National Association of Railway Commissioners, in 
spite of the misguided efforts of a minority which tried 
to discredit the work of the committee, making the par- 
ticular charge, if you please, that the committee admitted 
railroad men in its councils, as if there were any objection 
to that course, I think that these facts augur well for 
the future of railroad regulation. They show that when 
we try to co-operate with the various commissions we 
shall get results of a very practical and beneficent char- 
acter. 


Suspends Tariffs 





By order entered Aug. 14, 1912, Investigation and 
Suspension Docket 145, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has suspended from Aug. 19 until Dec. 17, 1912, 
certain portions of supplements 9 and 10 to Hinton’s 
Tariff I, C. C. A-43. The items which have been suspended 
advance by from 1 to 2 cents per 100 pounds rates on 
lumber from southeastern territory to Washington, D. C., 
Baltimore, Md., and a number of points north thereof. 

By order entered Aug. 14, 1912, Investigation and 
Suspension Docket 146, the Commission has suspended 
from Aug. 19 until Dec. 17, 1912, so much of Countiss’ 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau Eastbound Tariff I. C. C. 
954 as advance rates for the transportation of olives, 
olive oil, drugs and medicines from California points to 
eastern destinations. 


The present tariffs provide blanket rates from Los 
Angeles to all eastern points of $2 per 100 pounds on 
patent medicines less than carload, and $1.50 per 100 
pounds in carloads. The items which have been sus- 
pended cancel the commodity rates, substituting in lieu 
thereof first clase ratings on drugs and medicines in 
less than carloads, and second class ratings on the same 
commodities in carloads. The first and second class 
rates from California terminals are as follows: 


To , 1st 2d 
ipa tala o oo bt coe Ow edaew eed $3.70 $3.20 
ely GEE pte Ra apg Nae RR 3.60 3.10 
CE ohn sin eigingietb0sins 0c aden eentanin's 3.40 2.95 
Ps cian aa aw cas aie oaks ames Oe ene 3.00 2.60 


from which it follows that the advances which have been 
suspended range from $1 to $1.70 per 100 pounds on 
patent medicines. 

At present there is a blanket less than carload com- 
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modity rate of $1.50 on olives and olive oil from Cali- 
fornia terminals to all eastern points. The items which 
have been suspended eliminate the commodity rate and 
provide for application of first class rates on olive oil 
and third class rates on olives. Per 100 pounds these 
rates are as follows: 


To 1st 3d 
Pg GSS i eek hace k owe h bene beets $3.70 $2.65 
eet We. 3. chews 3.340 0a te eRe auras 3.60 2.60 
ID <5 sane aks aay ds hohe aaa weaas 3.40 2.45 
Denver “Shue hae wes cane tc ee ken oem 2.60 1.90 


It follows that the proposed advances range from $1.10 
to $2.20 per 100 pounds on olive oil and from 40 cents to 
$1.15 per 100 pounds on olives. 


Additional suspensions of tariffs carrying increases 
of rates were announced in Docket Nos. 103, 104 and 105. 
The order in No. 103 suspends increases on petroleum oil 
and other commodities from Wellsville, N. Y., and other 
points to Cincinnati and other points, the suspension being 
from August 29 to February 28. The prior suspension was 
from May 1 to August 29. 

In No. 104 the further suspension is from September 
3 to February 28 of the tariffs canceling joint rates on 
coal from mines on the Stony Branch fork of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville to southeastern points. 

In No, 105 the further suspension is from August 29 
to February 28 of the tariffs which increase the rates 
on drain tile from Central Freight Association territory. 
The original suspension was from May 1 to August 29. 

By order entered Aug. 20, 1912, Investigation and 
Suspension Docket 150, the Commission has suspended 
until Dec. 21, 1912, tertain items in Supplements 5 and 
6 to Central Railroad of New Jersey Tariff, I. C. C. 4210, 
effective Aug. 23, 1912, and Supplement 4 to thé same 
company’s tariff, I. C. C. 4214, effective Aug. 24, 1912. 

Tariffs heretofore in effect* have permitted imported 
manganese ore to be brought to Elizabethport, N. J., 
there crushed, and forwarded to destinations in the 
United States at the import rate. The items in the sup- 
plements above mentioned, which have been suspended by 
the Commission, cance] this privilege and would make 
the shipment of imported manganese ore crushed at 
Elizabethport and thence reshipped to destinations in the 
United States subject to domestic rates. 

The import rate from Elizabethport to Chicago, IL, 
is $3.60 per gross ton, the domestic rate $5.00 per gross 
ton. The withdrawal of the privilege above mentioned 
would therefore result in advancing the rate to Chicago 


$1.40 per gross ton. Corresponding advances would re- 
sult at other points. 


By order entered Aug. 17, 1912, Investigation and 
Suspension Docket 149, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has suspended from Aug. 26 until Dec. 24, 1912, 
Supplement 7 to Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Co. Tariff, I. C. C. 5718. 


The supplement which has been suspended advances 
by 15 cents per net ton rates for the transportation of 
coal from group two mines on the Big Four (which in- 
clude Witt, Gillespie, Hillsboro, Livingston, Nokomis, 
Pana and Tower Hill, Ill.) to Davenport and other points 
in Iowa. On lump, egg, nut and mine run coal the pres- 
ent rate from group two mines to Davenport, Ia., is 
$1.05, the proposed rate $1.20 per net ton; on pea, slack 
and screenings the present rate is 87% cents, the pro- 
posed rate $1.02% per net ton. 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


In this department we shali answer simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Refusal of Carrier to Quote Rate, 


Kansas.—‘We made a request in writing upon a cer- 
tain carrier for various rates, which line has refused to 
quote us, claiming we are not interested. Is there any- 
thing in the Act to regulate commerce that will compel 
a railroad company to quote us rates desired, if we are 
so situated as to not have access to their public tariff 
files?” 


A full answer to a similar inquiry will be found on 
page 204 of the July 27, 1912, issue of The Traffic World, 
under the caption of “Posting of Tariffs and Obligation 
of Carrier to Quote Rates.” 

* e * 
Carriers Cannot Favor State Rates Against Interstate 

Rates. Shipper May Assume Custody and Reship 

Goods at Given Point Under Local Rates. 


Illinois —“A certain state railroad commission pub- 
lishes maximum rates to apply on all intrastate business. 
In many cases the through rate from a point of origin 
outside of the state to a destination in that state is higher 
than the rate made by using a commodity rate to one 
of the large basing points of the state plus the state 
distance tariff rate to final destination in the state. The 
carriers decline to publish through rates on basis of the 
combination rates, claiming that the intrastate rates are 
not voluntary. 


“In your opinion are the carriers justified in this 
position, and would a shipper be legally within his rights 
in consigning carload freight to a warehouse or forward- 
ing agent at the basing point, paying all charges and 
having the car reshipped locally to the final destination 
at the state distance tariff rate?” 

In the case of the Railroad Commission of Louisiana 
vs. the St. Louis & S. W. Ry. Co. et al., 23 I. C. C., 31, 
the Commission held that if a state, by the exercise of 
its lawful power, establishes rates which the interstate 
earrier makes effective upon state traffic, that the carrier 
does so with full knowledge that the federal government 
requires it to apply such rates under like conditions upon 
interstate traffic. That is to say, that an interstate car- 
rier may discriminate against interstate commerce be- 
eause of the order of a state commission would be to 
admit that a state may limit and proscribe the flow of 
commerce between the states. 

It is well settled that a shipper has the right to 
consign a shipment to a given point, pay the charges 
upon it, assume custody and take possession of the prop- 
erty, and later reship it to another point under rates 
lawfully applicable to such reshipment. Wood Butter Co. 
vs. ©. C., C. & St. L: Ry. et al. 16 I. C. C., 374. But 
actual possession of the property must be taken by the 
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shipper or his agent, and a carrier or a carrier’s agent 
cannot act as forwarding or reconsigning agent for the 
shipper for the purpose of securing a combination of 
local rates which .re lower than the through rate. 
cs * . 
Overcharge Claims,Should Be Refunded Within a Reason- 
able Time, 


Michigan.—“Will you kindly inform us if there is any 
order issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission rel- 
ative to railroads paying just claims within a certain 
period, and, if so, what that period is?” 

If the claim is one for overcharges, the result of the 
carrier exacting more than the lawful rate, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has jurisdiction. But if it is a 
claim for damages for goods lost or injured in transit 
through the carrier’s negligence, then it is a matter en- 
tirely for the courts and state laws, which usually deter- 
mine the method and time for obtaining satisfaction of 
a judgment claim. 


In the case of National Refrigerator and Butchers’ Sup- 
ply Co. vs. Illinois Central Railway Co. et al., 20 I. C. C., 
64, the Commission laid down the proposition that the 
law expressly makes it illegal for a carrier to exact more 
than the lawful rate and the Commission will regard it 
as its duty henceforth to enforce this provision by -indict- 
ment in case where a carrier appears wilfully to have 
required payment of an illegal amount or refuses to make 
restitution immediately upon its attention being called 
to its improper and unlawful action. In the case of Wood- 
ward, Wight & Co. vs. Illinois Central Railroad Co. et al. 
Commissioner Clark severely scored the carriers for their 
dilatory tactics in adjusting straight overcharge claims 
and warned them that unless they gave the earliest pos- 
sible consideration and adjustment of the same, that the 
Commission would find other means for preventing the 
collection of more than the legal, published rates. 

+ % * 


Rate Not Applying via Route of Delivering Carrier. 


Kansas.—“We made a carload shipment of flour from 
a Kansas point to Pittsburgh, Pa., routing via Rock Island, 
care Lake Shore at Chicago for P. & L. E. delivery to 
Grant Street Yards. The bill of lading also carried the 
rate of 36 cents, which was the correct rate point of 
origin to Pittsburgh. It developed that the P. & L. E. cannot 
make Grant Street Yard delivery without an additional 
terminal charge of 4 cents per cwt. The intermediate 
routing via the Lake Shore was specified by us at the 
solicitation of a New York Central solicitor, who evidently 
presumed such routing could make the desired delivery. 

“The question is, who is responsible? We, for having 
specified on our bill of lading a delivery and a route 
which could not make it except at an additional cost; 
the New York Central Lines, at whose solicitation the 
routing was specified, or the initial carrier, for having 
signed a bill of lading at a 36-cent rate and a delivery 
which could not be made for less than 40 cents?” 

So far as seeking your remedy, you need go no further 
than to the initial carrier. Rule 214, Conference Rulings, 
Bulletin 5, provides that a shipper may direct as to the 
terminal delivery of shipments, so as to secure the desired 
delivery to industries, plants or warehouses, and avoid 
unnecessary terminal or switching charges, which ship- 
ments are to go beyond the lines of the initial carrier, 
and that his instructions as to, such terminal delivery 
must be observed in routing and billing such shipments. 
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Rule 286 (f) further provides that “The obligation lawfully 
rests upon the carrier’s agent to refrain from executing 
a bill of lading which contains provisions that cannot 
lawfully be complied with, or provisions which are con- 
tradictory, and therefore impossible of execution. When, 
therefore, the rate and the route are both given by the 
shipper in the shipping instructions, and the rate given 


does not apply via the route designated, it is the duty of 


the carrier’s agent to ascertain from the shipper whether 
the rate or the route given in the shipping instructions 
shall be followed.” 


It was the duty of the initial carrier’s agent to know 
if the terminal delivery of your shipment could be law- 
fully made via the P. & L. E. at the 36-cent rate, and his 
line is primarily responsible to you for any damages you 
have suffered by reason of his failure to obtain from you 
further instructions concerning the rate and route to be 
followed in the given shipment. 

* * * 
Carrier May Demand Surrender of Original Bill of Lading 
in Return or Reconsigned Shipments, 

Virginia—“We would appreciate your advising us if 
a transportation company has the right to demand the 
surrender of the original bill of lading before they will 
return an interstate shipment or reconsign it to another 
consignee?” 

The carrier has the right to demand the surrender 
of the original bill of lading, before a shipment is re- 
turned or reconsigned to another consignee, on the ground 
that such return or reconsignment is equivalent to a 
new contract, and that all evidence of the former contract 
should be properly canceled. Without requiring the sur- 
render or cancelation of such bill, the carrier will be 
estopped as against all persons who have acquired, in 
good faith and for value, any such bill, from asserting 
that the property described therein has been delivered, or 
its destination or consignee changed. 

+ 7” * 
Carrier Not Liable for Special Damage or Freight on 
Duplicate Shipments. 

Wisconsin.—“We have filed a claim against a certain 
line, account of express charges paid on duplicate ship- 
ment, which was rendered necessary by the original ship: 
ment being damaged to such an extent en route that 
duplicate piece of machinery was necessary. We also 
included in the total claim the time and expenses account 
of delay to our erecting engineer, which was caused by 
the original shipment being damaged. The railroad people 
have agreed to pay the actual damages accruing account 
of this transaction, but flatly refuse to pay the duplicate 
express charges, also the time and expenses of our engi- 
heer.” 

Assuming that the damage was the result of causes 
for which the carrier is legally responsible, and that the 
shipment moved under the Uniform Bill of Lading, then, 
by contract, the measure of damages should be computed 
on the basis of the value of the property (being the bona 
fide invoice price, if any, to the consignee, including the 
freight charges, if prepaid) at the place and time of ship- 
Ment, which would be the point of origin. If, however, 
the shipment did not move under the Uniform Bill of 
Lading, and no special contract of shipment was made 
between shipper and carrier, then the measure of dam- 
ages would be the value of the goods at place of delivery, 
after deducting the amount due for transportation of the 
of the original shipment, but adding such incidental dam- 
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ages as proximately resulted from the injury, such as 
reasonable expenses in seeking to reclaim the goods, or 
to restore them to their former condition. 

There being no legal liability upon the shipper to 
duplicate any shipments damaged through carrier’s neg- 
ligence, and loss of time by employes being possibly de- 
pendent upon other causes than that attributable to the 
carrier’s acts, most courts have held that such damages 
are too remote to be included as such incidental damages 
for which the carrier may be held liable. 


Wool Rates Again 





In Oregon the National Wool Growers’ Association 
and the Oregon Wool Growers’ Association have filed 
complaints with the state railroad commission requesting 
a hearing and investigation of the practices of 25 rail- 
roads operating in the state and asking that there be 
determined reasonable and lawful joint routes, rates, clas- 
sifications and practices to govern the entire movement 
of wool and mohair in intrastate commerce in the state 
of Oregon. 

The principal objection is in the matter of classifica- 
tion, and on this point the complaint is: 

“That the said defendants and each of them have 
classified mohair as first class in any quantity; have 
classified wool in grease in sacks as second class in any 
quantity, and wool in grease compressed in bales as third 
class in any quantity; and have classified scoured and 
washed wools in sacks as double first class in any quan- 
tity; and have classified scoured wool compressed in bales 
as one and one-half times first class in any quantity; and 
the defendants and each of them have failed to provide 
any carload classification for either of said commodities. 
That each and all of the classifications hereinbefore re- 
ferred to are unjust and unreasonable and produce un- 
just, unreasonable and excessive rates wherever wool or 
mohair is transported under class rates. 

“That a just and reasonable classification for wool 
in grease and mohair in sacks is not to exceed fourth class 
in sacks or bales, in carloads, with a minimum of 24,000 
pounds, and not to exceed fifth class in sacks or bales, in 
carloads, with a minimum of 32,000 pounds, and wool in 
grease and mohair in sacks or bales, third class in less 
than carloads, and scoured wool in sacks or bales in less 
than carloads first class, in carloads third class. That 
between certain points in the state of Oregon wool moves 
upon commodity rates, and such commodity rates upon 
wool in grease in sacks or bales are generally substan- 
tially the same as third class rates, and each and all of 
said rates and charges are unjust and unreasonable.” 

In Minnesota, the president of the Minnesota Wool 
Growers’ Association has filed a complaint with the state 
railway commission against the Milwaukee and Rock 
Island roads, involving rates and minimum weight rules 
on wool shipped to the Twin Cities and Minnesota Trans- 
fer. He asks to have the minimum weight for carloads 
of wool reduced from 24,000 to 20,000 pounds for 36%- 
foot cars and smaller, alleging that it is impossible to get 
24,000 pounds in such cars. He also wants the rates 
from Farmington to the Twin Cities reduced. They are 
now 12 cents for fourth class and 20 cents for second 
class. He asks to have the rates made 12 cents for car- 
lot shipments and 16 cents for less than carlots. The 
commission issued an order giving the roads 30 days in 
which to comply with the request or make an answer. 
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COMPLAINTS BEFORE COMMISSION 


Digest of Petitions Lodged with Interstate Commerce Board During Past Week 


5063—Canton Bridge Co. and 
George F. Conrad & Co., Canton, 
O., vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe et al. 

Allege that rates on bridge or 
structural iron from Canton to Oak- 
ley, Lenora and Almena, Kan., are 
unjust and unreasonable. Demand 
a just and reasonable rate and 
reparation. 


No, 5066—Colburn Mercantile Co. vs. 


No. 5061. 


Great Northern et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable 
rate on split cedar fence posts from 
Colburn, Idaho, to Ogallalla, Neb., 
and other Nebraska points. De- 
mands reasonable rate and répara- 
tion. 

The Davis Milling Co. of 
St. Joseph, Mo., vs. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe. 

Alleges unreasonable rate on pan- 
cake flour from St. Joseph to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. De- 
mands reasonable rate and repara- 
tion. 


No. 5064—The Goldfield Consolidated 


No. 5062. 





Milling and Transportation Co., 
Goldfield, Nev., vs. Chicago & Erie 
et al. 

Alleges that unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates were charged on steel 
window sash and ~»parts from 
Youngstown, O., to Goldfield. De- 
mands reasonable rate and repara- 
tion. 

Goldfield Consolidated Mill- 
ing and Transportation Co., Gold- 
field, Nev., vs. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe et al. 

Alleges that $2.08 rate on cyanide 
potassium from San Diego, Cal., is 
excessive, unjust and unreasonable 
in that it exceeds $1.15 per 100. 
Demands establishment of the $1.15 
rate and reparation amounting to 
$17,283. 

No. 5065—Lathrop Lumber Co. vs. 
Alabama Great Southern et al. 

Alleges misrouting shipments of 
yellow pine lumber from Coaling, 
Ala., to Huntsville, Ala., which re- 
sulted in imposition of an unreason- 
able rate, in violation of the rule 
that shipments must be _ routed 





Answering the application of the Prairie Oil & Gas 
Co. for an injunction forbidding the enforcement of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s pipe-line order, Black- 
for the United States, 
the pipe line company’s line runs along the right of way 
of the Atchison, and that if, as charged by the pipe line 
is a private carrier transporting only its 
own oil, then it has no business on the land acquired 
for public use under the right of eminent domain. 
makes the further point that pipe line transportation is 


burn Esterline, 


company, it 


No. 5056. 


‘No. 


No Right on Right of Way 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


via the cheapest route. 
refund. 


Demands 


No. 5071—A. M. McLaughlin & Son, 


Fayetteville, Tenn., vs. Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis et al. 
Alleges unreasonable rate on salt 
from Louisville, Ky., and Cleveland, 
O., to Fayetteville. Demands rea- 
sonable rate, and reparation. 


No. 5072—McKnight Keaton Grocery 


Co., Cairo, Ill., vs. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul et al, 

Alleges overcharge on cheese 
shipped from Plymouth, Wis., to 
Cairo. Demands return of over- 
charges. 


No. 5067—Chris Morler, Boise, Idaho, 


vs. Oregon Short Line et al. 
Alleges unjust and unreasonable 
rates on motor cycles from Armory 
and Springfield, Mass., and Port- 
land, Ore. Asserts that one and a 
half times first class instead of two 
and a half times that rate would be 
just and reasonable. Demands re- 
classification so as to reduce rate, 
and reparation. 
W. Nelson, Edelsten, N. Y., 
vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. et al. 
Alleges the company has charged 
him unreasonable passenger rates 
since Jan. 9, 1912, because it has 
refused to make arrangement with 
him for him to receive the value 


of 800 miles of a 1,000 mileage 
book destroyed that day in the 
Equitable fire. He submits affi- 


davits showing it was in his desk 
and was destroyed with other mile- 
age books, for which he has re- 
ceived refunds. Demands repara- 
tion in the sum of $16 and such 
other relief as the Commission may 
deem proper. 

5057. Obion Hardware Co. of 
Obion, Tenn., vs. Vandalia and Illi- 
nois Central, 

Alleges that the rate of 53 cents 
on farm wagons from South Bend, 
Ind., to Obion is unjust and un- 
reasonable, in that it exceeds 29 
cents. Demands a reasonable rate 
and reparation. 

No. 5068—W. J. Stahlberg, doing busi- 
ness as the Winters Metallic Paint 


No. 


the only practicabie 
rail transportation is 


Co., Denver, Colo., vs. Chicago, Mil 
waukee & St. Paul et al. 
Alleges unreasonable 
ground iron ore from Iron Ridge, 
Wis., to Batavia, Ill. Demands rea- 
sonable rate, and reparation. 


5050. Refuge Cotton Oil Co. of 
Vicks., Miss., vs. St. L. I. M. & S. 
and Vicks. S. & P. 

Alleges excessive rates for the 
transportation of cottonseed from 
St. L. lL. M. & S. points to Vicks- 
burg, Miss. More reasonable and 
just rates asked. 


rate on 


No. 5060—John Taylor Dry Goods Co., 


Kansas City, vs. the Missouri Pa- 
cific. 

Alleges that the imposition of a 
proportional rate of 35 cents on 
shipments of cotton piece goods 
from New England, for the trans- 
portation between the Mississippi 
River and Kansas City, was unjust 
and unreasonable and unduly dis- 
criminatory, because it exceeded the 
third class rate of 30 cents, which 
the complainant asserts is the rate 
that should have been assessed un- 
der the exceptions in the Western 
Classification cited by it. Demands 
a cease and desist order and rep- 
aration. 


No. 5058. Walter Miller, Columbia, 
Mo., vs. Illinois Central. 
Demands reparation amounting 


to $20 because it delivered a car- 
load of household goods shipped 
from New Orleans to Columbia to 
the M. K. & T., notwithstanding 
specific instructions to make Wa- 
bash delivery, the misrouting en- 
tailing a drayage charge of $20, 
Wabash deliyery being desired be- 
cause the goods were to be stored 
on a Wabash switch storage house. 

No. 5069—The Zwick & Greenwald 
Wheel Co., Dayton, O., vs. Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
et al. 

Alleges unreasonable rate on 
spokes from Somerset, Ky., to Day- 
ton. Demands reasonable rate, and 
reparation. 


way to get oil to market, because 
so many times more expensive that 


it is useless for a producer of oil to think of that 


method. 


quantity of oil 


points out that 
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A pertinent point made in the answer is that 
transported by 
lines along the right of way of the Atchison is greater 
than the whole traffic of the Atchison between the mid- 
continent fleld and Whiting and Griffith, Ind., the termini 
of the Prairie’s pipe line, amounting as it does to from 
250 to 350 carloads a day. 


the 
the Prairie through its 


He makes the further point 


that the Prairie does transport for itself and its only 
patron, the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, different grades 
of oil, so that its claim that it cannot do that without 
irreparable damage to its lines is a mere pretense. 
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house, and between the platform and the car. 


A Mechanical Banana Loader 


The accompanying two engravings, from photographs, 
illustrate a banana-loading machine, patented by George 
Edelston of New Orleans. It is the first mechanical banana- 
handling machine of this kind that has come to our at- 
tention, although there are a number of devices for un- 
loading cargoes of this fruit. 





Machine for Loading and Unloading 


This machine, as may be seen by the 
travels on a trackway upor the wharf, moving to any 
Position alongside the vessel. The tower stands 45 feet 
from the wharf level, the main boom extending 35 feet. 
The main leg, which extends into the ship, measures 28 
feet between centers and, by aid of the main, or what 
is termed the auxiliary boom, may be placed at a con- 
venient distance from the wharf to enable it to reach any 
Position in the hold of the vessel. 


illustrations, 


INCREASING EFFICIENCY ON THE SHORT HAUL 


It is the purpose of this department of THE TRAFFIC WORLD to describe and illustrate, when the 
subject-matter is suitable for illustration, appliances for, and methods of, handling freight in the factory 
and warehouse, in the freight station and on the platform, between the factory, the station and the ware- 
The department is established with a view to suggest to 
the traffic man, whethey of an industrial concern or railway official, some of the ways in which his fellow 
official has demonstrated the value of his services and some of the means by which others, for commercial 
reasons, have sought to increase his efficiency. THE TRAFFIC WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries 
concerning any device or method mentioned in this department, or unless requested to the contrary, put 
the inquirer in touch with those who can furnish full information. 


The mechanical banana-conveying device is equipped 
with a Jeffrey conveyer, consisting of double strands of 


Vulcan chain carrying canvas pockets 48 inches wide. 
The machine is equipped with a 10 h. p. motor for op- 
erating the booms and propelling the truck along the 
trackway. This same motor also operates the conveyer, 
although the conveyer require more than 
2 h. p. for its operation while at normal 
42 bunches of bananas per minute. 


itself does not 
speed carrying 
With the use of- this 


Bananas Into and Out of Vessels. 


machine the delay and drudgery by human labor is re- 
duced, as well as the cost of loading and unloading cargoes. 
Vessels are now got out of the way in less than half 
than when the bananas were handled entirely 
by human efforts and passed into and out the ship’s hold 
from man to man. 

The photographs from which the engravings were 
made were taken on the Ceiba wharf, which is owned by 
Vaccaro Bros. & Co. of New Orleans, who are exclusively 
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we it at? Ne 
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opens tres seas 
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ww 
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engaged in the banana trade and who operate four steam- 
ers between Ceiba, Spanish Honduras and New Orleans. 

We are indebted to J. H. Menge & Sons Co. for the 
loan of these photographs and to H. H. Kress of the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O., for the descrip- 
tion. 


An Industrial Traffic Head 


Anyone who has visited one of our large automobile 
factories and had an opportunity to observe the appar- 
ently never-ending stream of complete motor vehicles mov- 
ing to the loading platform, thence into waiting freight 
cars, to be hauled to all parts of the country, and who 
has watched other cars arrive with raw material of every 
description, must have become impressed with the fact 
that in the automobile industry the problems of freight 








Banana Loading and Unloading Machine Not in Operation. 


handling have assumed proportions scarcely equaled in 
any other line of business. 

The magmitude of freight haulage, incoming as well 
as outging, has made it necessary for the largest auto- 
mobile concerns to organize regular transportation de- 
partments, in charge of an experienced traffic man, whose 
efforts are devoted to securing for the manufacturing com- 
panies the best possible service, the most expedient rout- 
ings and the most favorable freight rates. 

An idea of the scope of the work of a large auto 
mobile concern’s traffic department may be had by con- 
sidering the traffic of one company. In a six months’ 
period its tonnage in shipments of completed motor cars 
reached the total of 28,250,251 pounds, while supplies and 
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raw material received at and shipped from the plants of 
the company at Tarrytown, N. Y., Newcastle, Ind., Provi- 
dence, R. I., Dayton, O., Detroit, Mich., and Newark, 
N. J., aggregated 104,586,139 pounds. Besides these ship 
ments the express companies handled 3,718,978 pounds, 
the express tonnage alone being equal to a full express 
car a day. 

It is natural that a well-equipped transportation de- 
partment is capable of securing advantages which are im- 
possible wherever the shipping of merchandise in large 
quantities is done in the old-fashioned, haphazard way. 
One of the chief problems of the automobile traffic de- 
partment is that of securing sufficient and suitable equip- 
ment for the forwarding of the company’s product. A 
freight car, to be available for the shipment of auto- 
mobiles, must have wide center or end doors, and con- 
siderable skill and a good deal of effort are necessary 
to have such cars, in sufficient numbers, when and where 
they are wanted. 

Whatever saving is secured by the traffic department 
in the way of lower freight rates becomes of benefit chiefly 
to the buyers of automobiles, because, unlike many other 
commodities, automobiles are sold f. o. b. the factory at 
which they were constructed, and the pro rata freight 
charges are borne by the buyer of the automobile. 

There are motor vehicles so small that fourteen of 
them may be loaded into one railroad car. Of the largest 
passenger automobiles, only two may be shipped in one 
freight car. Consequently, the part of the carload charges 
to be borne by the purchaser of each automobile differs 
with the distance of railroad haulage as well as with the 
size of the motor car. 

The plan of having a recognized traffic department 
has the advantage of bringing the expenditure of a large 
amount in freight under the supervision of a department 
equipped to know what the freight charges should be and 
how to correct them when there is anything wrong. A 
man trained in the matter of freight rates, classifications 
and railroad practice can effect an organization which 
keeps this large item of cost within proper bounds, dis- 
cover and collect overcharge, settle loss and damage 
claims and sraighten out shipping procedure and entangle 
ments which would be a source of loss and annoyance 
to those not familiar with such matters. 


A Motor Truck Experiment 





A remarkable example of the successful establishment 
of a motor truck service for an industrial establishment 
is related in a recent issue of The Iron Age, in which 
is related the experience of the leather belting institution 
of the Estate of E. R, Ladew, at Glen Cove, Long Island, 
N. Y. Though started largely to gain satisfactory deliv- 
ery to its New York City headquarters, about 35 miles 
away, the decision to try the motor truck came as a 
result of an inability on the part of the company to obtain 
what it regarded as fair steam railroad freight rates and 
proper dispatch in making shipments in severe winter 
weather. It did not expect, as was shortly proved to be 
the case, that by getting its products into New York City 
the same day they left the factory, no less than 36 hours 
would be saved in reaching Chicago; and soon from serv- 
ing merely the Ladew. factory needs, other factories, but 
principally merchants in towns along and near the routes 
followed by the truck, sought the company’s assistance 
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in the matter of carrying package freight on the return 
trips from New York to the factory. Before long addi- 
tional trucks were added, making three all told; a sep- 
arate company was formed to take care of the growing 
transportation business, and the trucks now move on estab- 
lished time schedules, work under published rate sched- 
ules and receive and deliver merchandise for points lying 
between Oyster Bay, N. Y., and New York City. 


The specially interesting fact about the transporta- 
tion business which developed (it might be said, without 
effort and without intention on the part of the company) 
is that not only does it cost the company less for shipping 
its material, not to mention the saving in time referred to, 
but the use of the motor trucks has proved a source of 
profit allowing for the justifiable formation of what is 
known as the Glen Cove Transportation Co. This state- 
ment is based on records which have been kept on the 
operating cost of the automobiles, including interest on 
the investment, depreciation and insurance. These figures 
have been translated, for the interest they will have, in 
terms Or on the basis of the former freight cost which 
the use of the motor trucks displaces. It will be noted 
from the percentage figures as here tabulated that the 
total operating cost amounts to 94.6 per cent of the total 
amount paid in one year for freight, the tabulation refer- 
ring, of course, to one year’s operating costs. While there 
have been other years in which the freight cost may have 
been less, so that the total yearly cost for operating the 
motor trucks would be greater than this freight cost, it 
is to be remembered that the motor truck freight delivery 
shows a profit. In fact, the Glen Cove Transportation 
Co. is able to accept shipments to New York City from 
the Estate of E. R. Ladew at a lower rate than could be 
secured from the steam railroad. What the gross receipts 
are or what the profits figure out to be have, of course, 
no direct bearing on the present account of the successful 
inauguration and interesting outcome of a somewhat un- 
assuming flirtation with the commercial motor vehicle. 


Three automobiles are operated, being a 3%4-ton Packard 
bought in January, 1911, and running about 12% miles an 
hour. The other two are a Benz-Gaggenau truck rated at 
five tons at a speed of 15 miles an hour and a five-ton Alco 
car having a maximum speed of eight to nine miles an 
hour. As ordinarily operated, the heavy trucks make 
the round trips to New York each day, covering about 70 
miles in each case, while the third car is engaged in 
making the lighter or local deliveries covering about 30 
miles a day. The merchants and householders in the 
various towns and communities commonly provide for 
purchases, say, in New York City, to be sent to the com- 
pany’s headquarters, 82 Fulton street, New York, where 
they may be collected and delivered to the house or store 
of the consignee on the return trip of the truck. In cer- 
tain periods of the year much of the work performed by 
the trucks is the moving of furniture and, besides, freight- 
ing to New York City; the trucks may take a somewhat 
longer course and deliver to desired points in Brooklyn. 
As an additional service a horse truck is used in New 
York City. The cost of upkeep of this truck is not 
charged against the motor transportation business, as the 
horse truck was formerly maintained and is still a re- 


quirement of the New York warehouse of the Ladew 
establishment. 


The territory covered includes service to Jamaica, 
East Williston, Garden City, Roslyn, Oyster Bay, Mineola, 
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Locust Valley. and other nearby points. Some idea of the 
charges may be obtained from the following extracts from 
the schedule of rates, which is: 25 cents per 100 pounds 
to a consignee in or near the towns mentioned and others 
nearby from the Fulton street warehouse and 50 cents 
elsewhere on Long Island within 30 miles of New York 
and not over 30 miles from Glen Cove. Goods for delivery 
to Glen Cove are called for and delivered to the factory 
from places below Sixtieth street, New York City, for 25 
cents per 100 pounds and from points in Brooklyn at the 
same rate and from points in New York above Sixtieth 
street for 50 cents per 100 pounds. For delivery from 
the towns en route to Brooklyn and New York below 
Sixtieth street, the charge is higher, being 50 cents per 
100 pounds, and to points above Sixtieth street in New 
York 75 cents per 100 pounds. For collection at points 
en route for delivery to other points en route the charge 
is 35 cents per 100 pounds. These prices give some idea 
of the strong competition which the motor truck service 
must be giving to express business in the immediate ter- 
ritory covered. 

Referring to the table of operating costs, it may be 
stated that depreciation is figured on a five-year life for 
the 3%-ton truck and a four-year life for the others, thus 
writing off 20 per cent in the one case and 25 per cent 
in the others. Interest is figured at 6 per cent. The cost 
of labor covers a driver and helper for each car. The 
garage cost is small, partly as the machines are housed in 
a part of one of the buildings of the Ladew factory, though 
it is believed that an equitable charge is made as regards 
this item. The repair cost is, of course, the actual expense 
involved in upkeep. The insurance item covers not only 
insurance for fire, theft of machines and liability insur- 
ance, but also a policy on the floating contents of the 
trucks. In comparing the relative percentages of the cost 
items, it should be added that the three cars are believed 
to average together about 170 miles daily for 305 days 
in the year. 

Yearly Operating Cost of Motor Trucks Based on the 

Annual Cost of Steam Railroad Freight Which 

They Now Handle. 


SNE oes no 's.n wk ba AR ae eee Can 16.3 per cent 
Ss 5 wes traibie 65: < dao mack Mca oak Wha eR ee 6.3 per cent 
i Sn 6 ideas ann OS 0 OER hice ca oon 36.7 per cent 
oN | eee ese apes 12.6 per cent 
EE ee Tee ee ee me 1 per cent 
SI 5.65 cdcink tin 4h 00 wie 8 vCal ceeye eh ees 12.6 per cent 
Insurance 


ile stun alpen sik 0-44 aie tale ha bhai 9.1 per cent 
The Glen Cove Transportation Co. is operated under 


the managership of A. J. W. Hyde, under the general 
supervision of James R. Taylor, manager of the Estate 
of E. R. Ladew. Shipments are made and the business 
generally is conducted after the manner of a publicly 
recognized general service corporation, waybills of a dis- 
tinguishing color being sent to consignees, drivers taking 
receipts on corresponding blanks and a receipt book, for 


example, being carried by the truck driver for goods picked 
up en route. 








TO SHIPPERS. 


GET YOUR STUFF TOGETHER BEFORE 
YOUR CARS ARE SPOTTED. 
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Disregarded Automatic Signals 





H. W. Belnap, chief inspector of safety appliances 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission, has just ren- 
dered his report on the rear-end collision on the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western on July 4, 1912, near 
Corning, N. Y., in which 39 passengers were killed and 
86 passengers and two employes injured,. many of the 
injuries being serious. He finds that the accident was 
due primarily to the failure of the engineman of the 
following train to observe the indication of the auto- 
matic block signal, to which cause the failure of the 
flagman to use torpedoes contributed. The report de- 
scribes the situation and conditions at some length, and 
says: 

This collision was caused by the failure of Engine- 
man Schroeder to observe and be-governed by auto- 
matic block signal indications intended for the preven- 
tion of accidents of this character, as well as the signals 
given by a flagman. While the automatic block signals 
in use operated properly, and would have prevented the 
collision if observed and obeyed, a much greater degree 
of protection would be afforded by the signals on this 
road if they were properly overlapped, so that trains 
would be protected by two stop signal indications and 
one caution signa] indication. While overlapping signals 
in this way would reduce the maximum capacity of the 
road for the movement of trains, nevertheless this 
arrangement is used on a number of railroads and is 
recognized as a much safer method of train operation. 
Had this arrangement been in use on this road this 
accident would probably have been averted, as Engine- 
man Schroeder failed to observe only one fixed signal. 
But where trains are operated at high speed while the 
weather is so thick that signals can be seen a distance 
of only a few feet no system of fixed roadside signals 
can provide that measure of protection to which the 
traveling public is entitled, and the use of automatic 
train stopping devices is urgently demanded. Devices 
of this character would automatically stop the train in 
case the engineman failed to observe or obey the indi- 
cations of fixed signals, due, for example, to the engine- 
man being asleep, dead or physically incapacitated, or 
to his attention being diverted by other duties, or to 
the signals being obscured by fog, snow or smoke. At- 
tention has heretofore been called to the necessity for 
the use of automatic train control devices in reports 
covering the accidents which occurred at Bridgeport, 
Conn., on the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road; at Fort Wayne, Ind., on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and in Hoosac Tunnel, near North Adams, Mass., 
on the Boston & Maine Railroad. In the absence of 
such automatic train control devices, during foggy or 
stormy weather, when signal indications can be seen 
but a short distance, positive and definite instructions 
should be given prohibiting the running of trains at 
high speed. 

A contributing cause of this accident was the failure 
ef Fiagman Lane to use torpedoes. Rule No. 90 of the 
rules of the transportation department of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad, which is a literal 
copy of so-called Standard Code rule No. 99, reads as 
follows: 


99. When a train stops or is delayed, under circumstances 
in which it may be overtaken by another train, the flagman 
must go back immediately with stop signals a sufficient distance 
to insure full protection. When recalled he may return to his 
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train, first placing two torpedces on the rail when the conditions 
require it. 

In addition to the above rule, the rule book of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad contains 
rule No. 99 (a), reading as follows: ° 


99 (a). At night, and in fog or severe storm day or night, 
flagmen will, the last thing when recalled, place one lighted 
green fusee upright outside the rail on engineman’s side in 
addition to placing torpedoes. 


Time table No. 20, in effect on the date of this 
accident, contains the following genera] instructions: 

14. Where automatic block signals are in use, torpedves 
must not be used except in foggy or stormy weather, and when 


used they must be placed nct less than 12 feet from the rail 
joint. 


18. When necessary, red fusee must be used in addition to 
other stop signals to insure stopping trains. 


Attention is called to the lack of definite certainty 
in the rules of this and many other railroads covering 
instructions to employes in an emergency similar to 
that presented in this case. When a train stops or is 
delayed under circumstances in which it may be over- 
taken by another train, a condition of danger is present 
which is not met by a requirement that a flagman must 
go back a sufficient distance with signals to insure full 
protection. This leaves it entirely to the judgment of 
the individual employe to determine what is a sufficient 
distance, making the rule uncertain, and leaving room 
for error of judgment where such error may be dis- 
astrous. Rules like these fail to provide a definite guide 
to employes. Many railroads by their rules fix a mini- 
mum distance which the flagman is required to go back, 
and this is the safer practice, although in the case here 
in question the flagman had gone back far enough to 
permit the train to have been brought to a stop had his 
warning signals been heeded. In this connection atten- 
tion is called to the recommendation of the Commission, 
contained in its twenty-fifth annual report to Congress, 
for the “standardization of operating rules of all inter- 
state carriers.” 


The determination of the existence of conditions 
which require the use of torpedoes should not be left 
to the judgment of employes. In this instance the rule 
leaving the use of torpedoes to the judgment of the 
flagman is further complicated by time-card rule No. 14, 
quoted above, which prohibits the use of torpedoes in 
block signal territory unless it is foggy or stormy. Flag- 
man Lane, using his individual- judgment that there was 
not sufficient fog to warrant the use of torpedoes, did 
not use them. Had the rules required their use under 
all circumstances this accident would undoubtedly have 
been prevented. The requirement of the use of tor- 
pedoes under all circumstances should be mandatory and 
absolute. No chances should be taken and every pre- 
caution should be employed. If the engineman were 
engaged in other duties, or his mind preoccupied, the 
detonation of the torpedoes would arouse and warn him 
of a dangerous situation. 


Not only are the provisions of the rules of this 
railroad as to the use of torpedoes less stringent than 
safety requires, but this investigation has also disclosed 
the fact that rule No. 583, requiring flagmen to have 
not less than four torpedoes securely attached to their 
flagstaffs, is being habitually disregarded by the em- 
ployes of this railroad, and has been for a number of 
years. 

The report concludes: : 

As a result of the investigation of this accident the 
conclusion is confirmed that the use of steel cars would 
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materially reduce the number of fatalities in accidents 
of this character. It is also believed that a greater 
degree of safety would be provided (1) if flagging rules 
were more explicit and the use of torpedoes were re- 
quired, and (2) if automatic block signals were properly 
overlapped and the speed of fast trains was reduced in 
foggy or stormy weather, unless automatic train control 
devices were installed. 


Passes Bills of Lading Bill 


The Senate on August 21 passed the uniform bills 
of lading bill after adopting Senator Pomerene’s bill as 
a substitute. This substitute, which was published in 
Tue TRAFFIC WoRLD of July 27, provides that every bill 
of lading must carry the date of its issue; name of the 
person from whom goods have been received; place where 
the goods have been received, and to where they will be 
transported; description of the goods, and signature of 
the carrier. Senator Clapp has a bill providing for a sys- 
tem of uniform bills of lading. The bill provides that all 
common carriers who shall issue bills of lading before 
the property described therein is received or who shall 
afterward issue a duplicate bill without marking it as 
such, shall be stopped from denying receipt for the prop- 
erty. The measure is aimed to stop the practice of bor- 
rowing on and speculating in bills of lading on proposed 
shipments. 








TO SHIPPERS. 


LOAD TO THE LIMIT, BUT DON’T WAIT 
FOR DELIVERIES TO COMPLETE A LOAD. 





Craffic World Changes. 


George C. Ransom, division freight agent of the Michi- 
gan Central at Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed chairman 
of the Canadian Freight Association. This is a new posi- 
tion created by the Canadian roads following their organ- 
ization of a freight association similar to those existing 
in the United States. Mr. Ransom will be located at 
Montreal. 





G. A. Blair, assistant freight agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, has been appointed general traffic 
manager of the Chicago & Alton, to succeed W. L. Ross, 
who leaves the vice-presidency and traffic managership 
of the Alton to become president of the Clover Leaf. 
Mr, Blair will have charge of both the freight and pas- 
senger traffic. The headquarters of the Clover Leaf will 
be established in Toledo, O. 

S. M. L. MecSpadden, assistant general superin- 
tendent, has been appointed general superintendent and 
traffic manager of the Grand Junction & Grand River 
Valley and of the Grand Junction Electric Gas & Manu- 
facturing Co., vice Charles W. Ford, resigned. Mr. Mc- 
Spadden’s previous connection with these companies has 
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extended over three years as purchasing agent, general 
freight and passenger agent, assistant to president and 
general manager and assistant general superintendent. 

T. J. Keefe is appointed soliciting freight agent of 
the Tennessee Central, with office at No. 1027 Pierce 
Building, St. Louis, reporting to L. L. Beck, commercial 
agent. 

M. R. Singleton has been appointed commercial agent 
of the New York Central Lines, including Lake Erie & 
Western, Ft. Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville and Northern 
Ohio, with headquarters in Ingalls Building, Cincinnati, 
O., vice Brent Arnold, Jr., resigned. 

James F. Dougherty, assistant traffic manager Western 
Freight Traffic Association, has been appointed traffic man- 
ager, with offices in the Karpen Building, Chicago. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Former member of the Department of Justice ae 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Specialty 


Sell The OIL TRADE 


Some 1,100 Independent Oil Jobbers and 
Refners and nearly 10,000 Oil Producers im 
this country are Constantly in the market for 


Tank Cars 
Boilers 
Steam and 
Gas Engines 
Chemicals 


You can reach this big and growing market 
ONLY through 


The National Petroleum News 


Representing Independent Oil Menj 
Rose Building Cleveland, Ohio 


Employ it a YOUR Salesman. Write Us. 
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The Right Location of Industries 


— place to do business’’—whether for a factory, 
main territorial distributing house, or branch, is a 
term which has a little different meaning to every industry. 


The market, transportation and banking facilities, state and 
local government conditions, features of the labor supply and 
demand—all are weighed and gauged with the closest scrut- 
iny by the business man to whom this'is a live question. 


Live men are never satisfied with all the conditions of the 
place they are in. They want to see improvements, and 
they realize that the foundation—the very beginning of im- 
provement—is the discovery and strengthening of the present 
weak places. 

For example, how many cities of moderate size have their 
industries so balanced and matched up that things run 
smoothly one season with another, in labor and trans- 
portation? 

What non-competing industry could be brought in that 
would, with advantage to itself, fill out some of the hollows 
that prevent the business of the community from being ideal? 


If all other conditions are right but the presence of a larger 
volume of business in certain lines, one can attract these 
lines and bring them in. There is an economical, effective 
way to doit. When one has done it in [the simple, direct 
way which, once understood, is so obvious as to cause 
surprise that it is a novelty, some one man in each city 
will have enlarged his importance and usefulness to his com- 
munity. He will have won a higher esteem from his 
associates among the business men and bankers—their more 
complete recognition of his organizing ability. 


FRANCIS W. LANE—Editor, The Traffic World. 


Vol. X, No. § 

















X No, 8 August 24, 1912 THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


HOW MANY 
Of Your Friends Read 
The Traffic World? 


WHY NOT FIND OUT? 





If You Are Not Too Busy and Could 
Use Some Extra Money It Will Pay 
You to Investigate Our Offer 


WRITE US TODAY 


The Traffic Service Bureau 
30 S. Market Street, Chicago 
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Save on L. C. L. Export Shipments 


By consolidating L. C. L. shipments for China, Japan, Philippines, Australia and 
New Zealand, and routing via Pacific Ports we save on rates and time—40 to 
60 days quicker than New York route. Service regular and reliable. 

pp nae SERVICE.—Write for our inexpensive plan of relieving consignees 
of all details. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO. Monadnock Block, Chicago 








Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, 
Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 





Huguenot Express Co. 


Forwarders, Truckmen for all lines 





Schick’s Express & Transfer Co. 


DAVENPORT, IA. 







tt Sor or TOWN A SPECIALTY 121 Ripley St. General transfer and forwarding 
Up-to-date facilities for STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION. agents; reshipping; storage; warehouse, Carloads or less 


consigned to our care will be delivered promptly. 


524 W. 36th St., New York 





Phone 839 Greeley 








Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








443 Marquette Bldg. Carload distribution to all rail- 
roads at Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 350-356 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed facilities” for stor- 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
western and Pacific Coast points. phone No. 633. 





Midland Warehouse & Transfer Co. Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Forty-third and Robey Sts. Belt line warehousing 
and reshipping without teams. Carloads received rail or Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
lake and reshipped rail, L, C. L., at Chicago rates. Insur- reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
ance rate, 29c. free warehouses. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 








The Reading Truck Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Ashley Warehouse Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 






Sixth and Congress Sts. Authorized cartage agents 
for the Wabash and Canadian Pacific railways and for 
the Anchor Line steamers. Special attention given to 
distribution of carload freight for two or more parties. 
Merchandise delivered as ordered. 


Bonded and general storage. Drayage facilities. Cars 
promptly handled. Custom house entries attended to. 
Insurance, 18c. Track connections. 








BIND THEM UP 


spe want to keep your back issues of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, let us bind them 
or you. 
Per Year, tariff section included, 4 citenai. $5.00 
- 4 omitted, 2 son 2.50 


We pay NO Transportation Charges. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


30 SOUTH MAREET STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Washington Brought to Your Door 


That’s what our special service means to you. 


It means that we bring the vast official data on traffic 
matters to your desk. 


The files of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the only complete record of interstate freight rates 
in the world, are made as accessible to you as if they 
were in your own office. 


Our trained investigators, men thoroughly schooled in rate 
questions, are at your command at any time you want prompt, 
accurate information upon traffic matters. 
Your wants are our only limitations. 

The cost of this service? Small. 


actually spent by our men in your service. 


You pay only for the time 


The Traffic Service Bureau ft 


30 $. MARKET STREET, CHICAGO SAA. 


506-510 COLORADO BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 





LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 
Membership—Those eligible as mem- 
bers are traffic directors, managers, 
commissioners or other officials in 
charge of traffic of industrial or com- 
mercial organizations and traffic officers 
of representative shipping concerns in 
the United States. 


Officers. 
J. M. Belleville, President, 
G. F. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. G. Wilson, Vice-President. 
Comm’r, Transportation Bureau of 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. D. Hurlbut, Secretary-Treasurer, 
T. M., Wisconsin Pulp & Paper Co., 
23 B®. Jackson Blvd, Chicago, TL 


National Implement and Vehicle god 
tion. W. J. Evans Preight Traf. 
American Trust Blag icago, nm 

Sterling 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association, 

In charge of traffic of industries located 
at Sterling and Rock Falls, IL 


at Pe 6 cnes ced enebee President 
ie A eee eee Vice-President 
‘AP. err Secretary 

Wi Ee cckvavdatans raffic Manager 


MINNESOTA. 


— Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
H. 8S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI. 
Business Men’s League. Coyle, 


Pp. W. 
Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
St. Louis. 





TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis ro Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National Federation of Traffle and Trans- 
portation Clubs. J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 

The Chicago Transportation Association. 
Frank T. Scanlan, Pres.; H. B. Mac- 
Niven, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New York. E. G. 
Warfield, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 

The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 

. Colby, Pres 


The Traffic Club of Chicago. F. B. Mont- 
gomery, Pres.; Guy 8. McCabe, Secy 





bi -- Traffic Club of ~_ a ~ ¥F.A 
i Pres. ; ’ CQ merfield 
ecy. 
The See Club of St. Loule. A. Hilton, 
Pres . F. Versen, Secy.-Treas. 
The Trctie Club of Pittsburgh. J. T. 
Johnston, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 


The Transportation Club of Indianapolis. 
L. L. Fellows, Pres.; L. B. Stone, Secy 

The Traffic Club of New England, Besten. 
T. B. Byrnes, Pres.; Wm. C Brown, 
Secy. 

The Transportation “ry 5 of Cincinnati. 
C. C. Spaulding, Pres.; W. C. Hull, Secy. 

The Transportation abe of Leulevilie. 
i J. Irwin, Pres.; Fred H. Behring, 
ecy. 


The Transportation Club of Tolede. L. G. 
Macomber, Pres.; J. 8S. Marks, Seey. 


The Traffic Club of St. Paul. J. R. Jones, 
Pres.; A. L. Bowker, Secy. 


The Traffic Club ef Newark. 
Jump, Pres.; Robert BD MeHugh, Bean Secy. 

The Traffic Ciub of Seattle. F. W. Parker, 
Pres.; F. R. Hanlon, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Detrolt, Mich. 
L. ite, Pres.; W. R. Hurley, Secy. 

Transportation Club of San Francisco. 
J. F. Burgin, Pres.; Theo. H. Jacobs, 
Secy. 

The Rallroad Club of Be City 
James L. Marens, Pres.; Claude wan: 
love, Secy. 

The Transportation and Traffic Club, 
Birmingham, Ala. lL. Sevi 
Oo. F. Redd, Secy. 


The yreme Club of Minneapolis, F. 8. 
Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowley, Secy 

Salt Pa Trans rtation Club. D. R. 
Gray, Pres.; J. W. Ellingson, Secy. 


Traffic Club of Milwaukee. Cc. J. Bert- 
schy, Pres.; R. M. Thayer, Secy. 
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Digest of Decisions 


Under the Interstate Commerce Act (Jan. 1, 1908-July 1, 191 2)—(In Press) 


[See back cover Traffic Bulletin June 1 and June 8 for full description 







The Law Has Been Made in This Period 
Over 4,000 Digest Paragraphs Over 1,000 Pages Every Point of Fact and Law Digested in Full 


Orders received now for first edition, which will soon be exhausted, when they will be filled in order received. Durably 
bound in Finest Buckram. Price $8.00 delivered anywhere in United States. 


LUST AND MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 9 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


SELLING RAPIDLY 











OTR OF ane: 
~ reeury- THIRD 
eh) 

“a: : 
HONAL associ union 
“AYAY COMMISSIONERS 


lati . res Commerce acts as” 

ae take ‘th sat wast é commence well as the forms © 
teen prescribed for filing 7 

complaints with the - 
Commission. | 


Laws ever put into 
one Volume. 





National in Scope™ 
W onder tul in Completen: ssa 


Digest of Laws an? 
Journal of Proceedings| 


There still remain less than a dozen leather bound 
copies and the cloth bound ones are going rapidly. 


PRICE jeloth - - + $790! DELIVERED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, maces. CHICAGO) 








